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15 Cents, 
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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like It. 
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American Handicap 
of 1898. 


Eleven Parkers among 31 —_ 
High Guns won over $1,750.00 of total purse of $5,075.00. 
Three Parkers of the 9 High Guns among 197 shooters scored 


25 straight. In the hands of Amateurs winning one-third of First 
money against Paid Experts and Manufacturers’ Agents. 


The PARKER is a Winner. The Best Gun in the World. 
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I have always enjoyed good health until about four years ago, when 
I began to be troubled with indigestion. Nothing I could get would give 
me permanent relief. I went from bad to worse. Night after night F would 
lie in bed tossing, rolling. My stomach being thus disordered, my blood 
became very impure, rheumatism took me in my feet and it was with 
great difficulty that I could walk. This was the state I was in about one 
year ago, when my attention was attracted by an advertisement of Ripans 
Tabules, The first Tabule gave me relief. When the entire package had 
been taken I found there was a marked improvement in my case. They 
have made a new man of me. I would not be without them. The lame- 
ness has left my feet, so that I can walk almost as well as ever, although 
I am 64 years old. 



















Anew style packet contai: my — TABULES ina paper carton (without glass) is now for gale at some 
stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. ~4~y sort is intended for the = and the economical. (One dozen 

of the five-cent cartons (120 ‘tatulen) 4 had by mail by sending fo ight cents to the RIPANS CHEMICAL 
Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a CT (TEN TA ULES) \ | be sent for five cents. Rrpans 
TaBULES may also be had of grocers, general sto: pers, news agents and at liquor stores and barber shops, 
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. is now generally considered 
“Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 
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“~~ Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Portland, Maine. 
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WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 
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A BRASS WIRE GAUZE GUN CLEANER Ina “pamp” gun, start cleaner 


from the muzzle by compressing. 





F 
1 Extra brass wire 
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Used everywhere in the civilized world, All dealers. 


Manufactured by |, J. TOMLINSON, 108 Beacon Street, Syracuse. New York. 
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IN THE GLOOM. 


A Tale of the Golden Klondyke. 


By R. W. HOLLAND. 


PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER III. 


N the chance that some of the many 
men who have fished the famous 
Nepigon may think my story worth read- 
ing, I want to clear up a little mystery re- 
lating to three of my characters before 
going any further, and I do this from the 
certainty that it will give them more 
pleasure if they find in these pages an old 
friend. For sure I am that no one could 
do the Nepigon successfully without be- 
coming acquainted with at least one of 
them. ; 

With a feeling of shame then for such 
vandalism perpetrated in the name of 
Christianity, let me introduce my three 
characters all over again, and, to accent- 
uate my protest, let me put it in this way: 


Heathen Name. Christian Name. 


OGEMA JOHN WATT 
WENDOWAH JOE KEMO 
NEEKEMISH LOUIS BEAUSHAW 


As for myself, I would rather think of 
them with their sweet-sounding Indian 


. names, and I have no doubt my readers 


would, too; but Stimson will insist on 
calling them John, Joe and Louis, in spite 
of my protests—and so, through the rest 
of this narrative, John, Joe and Louis they 
must be. 

* * * * 


“ Dick, Dick, Great Jehosophat! Wake 
up, man! here is a nice how-do-you-do. 


I can’t find my rod anywhere. What 
did you do with it?” 

“What did I do with it? Why! what 
do you suppose I would do with your 
measly old rod? Eat it? Get out of 
this, and let me sleep.” 

“Tam going to tell the skipper to go 
back. I am darned if I go off without 
that rod. Here I’ve been two years 
without striking a salmon, and now when 
I get the chance some bloomin’ ass, that 
doesn’t know a salmon from a sucker, 
leaves my rod behind. It is too dashed 
bad.” 

“ There now, Frank, don’t get yourself 
worked up over nothing. I’m sure the 
rod came aboard; at any rate, you can- 
not catch salmon in the winter, and it is 
nonsense to talk of turning back now. 
Go and ask Ogema; I think I saw him 
carrying it aboard.” 

“John! John Watt!”—and Frank 
rushed out of my little two-by-four cabin 
to finish his search for the missing article. 
What a funny fellow he is! All this row 
about a rod. He has been in a perfect 
perspiration of fuss and flurry ever since 
we arrived in Vancouver, and all. over 
just such trifles as this. “Ah! here you 
are back again. Well, did you find the 
rod?” 

“Yes, yes; all right, old man; it was 
underneath some of the dunnage on one 
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of the toboggans —. I suppose, Dick, 
you have noticed how much rougher it 
is getting; the Captain says the glass is 
falling very fast and that we are going to 
have a bad night of it. Thank Goodness, 
we are both good sailors. Good evening, 
Nicholls; come in and have a nip”—and 
our little weather-beaten Scotch skipper 
edged his way into the cabin. 


“I am thinking, gentlemen, we had 
better lay up for the nicht under the Is- 
land yonder, for twull no’ be verra com- 
fortable for the dogs if we push out into 
the Sound.” 


‘“Where are we ?” asked Frank. 


“Off the mouth of Knight Inlet and 
mayhap I can show ye where you might 
kill a salmon for breakfast—if you're no’ 
for pushing on?” 

‘Salmon for breakfast?” saidI. “That 
settles it; push on out if we go to the 
bottom, for if Stimson ever starts fishing, 
we'll freeze up right here.” 


“Let’s see, Skipper,” said Frank, as he 
pulled out his fly-book. “This ought to 
be a good combination for these waters ?” 
Then the two heads came together, and 
the contents of Frank’s fly-book were 
thoroughly criticized. 


What was the use? I might just as 
well make a virtue of necessity, and, to 
tell the truth, I myself was eager to have 
this experience; for, up to date, a five- 
pound trout had been the summit of my 
accomplishments in this line; and so, 
with a promise from Frank that the delay 
would not be a serious one, and an assur- 
ance from the Skipper that he could reach 
Juneau well within the time stipulated, I 
consented to the arrangement, and the 
skipper left us to give the necessary orders. 

“You old fox, you, Frank! and so this 
was the reason for all that fuss about the 
missing rod?” , 

“By George, Dick, when the Skipper 
a few moments ago pointed over at that 
island, and told me of a little bay into 
which plunged a mountain stream, and 
of the splendid sport he had had there on 
several occasions, I felt that I simply ad 
to have a go at them; so, Good Night, 
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old man, and just dream of the fun we are 
going to have in the morning.” 

How can I describe the sight that met 
my waking eyes when I stepped out on 
deck on the following morning. Mortal 
pen could not do justice to it, and yet, 
perforce, I must essay an attempt—my 
only hope being that my readers will give 
their imagination full swing, for even then 
we will fall far short of the complete pic- 
ture as I saw it. 

A little land locked bay, almost per- 
fectly round, lay before me, across whose 
mirror-like surface the first pink and gold 
rays of the newly-risen sun were playing 
hide-and-seek with the fast retreating 
night shadows. Far off in the east a 
mighty range of mountains were glorious 
with the light of the new day, purpled 
and softened by the distance ; their snow- 
capped summits leaping high in the air. 
Close under our stern a rugged little 
rocky island completely blocked the pas- 
sage in from the open sound, while just 
before us, and not more than half a mile 
away, a glacier-fed mountain river hurled 
itself over a succession of boulder-strewn 
rapids in a perfect fury of shallow impo- 
tence, bent upon disturbing to its fullest 
extent the hardly awakened slumbers of 
our little haven, and grumbling and 
growling in a dull monotonous way at 
the very small effect it was having. 

“‘T say, old Moon Face” (came Frank’s 
voice up through the sky-light), “your 
porridge is getting cold; so for Heaven’s 
sake do get a move on you; salmon al- 
ways rise best at daybreak.” 

“All right, Frank; but how you can 
think of eating in the midst of this fairy- 
like enchantment rather stumps”— But, 
tell it not in Gath, a moment afterwards 
I was stowing away under hatches a 
breakfast that would have made a plough- 
man envious; in fact, 1 was only about 
two-thirds through when again Frank’s 
voice (this time coming down through 
the sky-light) broke in upon the current 
of my er—er—er thoughts: 

“How you can think of stuffing your 
stomach in the midst of this fairylike en- 
campment rather plunks me. Ha! ha! 

















ha! For goodness’ sake put a plug in 
that gap, or we'll have to go on half 
rations for the rest of the voyage—” 
One of the salt cellars, leaving a comet- 
like tail of its contents behind, was neatly 
dodged by my tormentor and a moment 
afterwards I was ‘sliding down the falls 
into the dingy, where sat Frank carefully 
unwrapping the mummy-like folds from 
off his precious rod. “There!” he said: 
“What do you think of that for a beauty?” 
—holding out for my inspection the two 
pieces of as perfect a little 8-ounce trout 
rod as I have ever feasted my eyes upon. 

“What on earth are you going to do 
with this switch? For, of course, you do 
not expect to hold a salmon with it, and 
what was the use of your bringing us out 
on this fool’s errand, only to see your 
first strike, if it is much heavier than a 
minnow, walk off with your tackle.” 

“TI can hold the biggest salmon that 
ever took a fly with that ‘switch,’ as you 
call it, and, what is more, I can hold you. 
A sportsman does not want a pine tree 
and logging chain to kill a salmon with,” 
and Frank’s eyes blazed at my expressed 
doubt of his rod and his skill. 

I was upheld, however, in my conten- 
tion by Nicholls, who also looked with 
withering contempt on what he called “a 
wee bit willow wandie, that might do for 
stench or stickleback or mayhap with 
care a wee bit troutie, but waud no’ mas- 
ter a fish.” 

“See here, Nicholls,” said Frank. “Tl 
tell you what I'll do with you: I'll wager 
you the price of the best rod I can buy 
that, good swimmer as you are, I can play 
you as I would a ‘wee troutie,’ and that 
you, to say nothing of a salmon, not only 
cannot break either my rod or my tackle, 
but cannot swim in water out of your 
depth a distance of 100 yards along the 
shore there, in either direction.” 

“Hech! mon,” said Nicholls. “I'd 
no’ swim in that cauld water for the price 
of twa rods, and, ony way, I will no’ tak’ 
advantage of your bit temper, for I ken 
the thing can no’ be done.” 

“Put it to the test, Nicholls; for any- 
thing you like to name; but I warn you,” 
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said Frank, “that you are’ sure to lose.” 

“There is an easier way out of the 
difficulty than that,” said I. “First let 
Frank prove that he is capable of killing 
a salmon with his sweet little trout rod, 


‘and then it will be time enough to discuss 


the other matter;” and as, just at this 
moment, the boat landed on the shingle 
a few yards away from the foot of the last 
rapid on the little river before mentioned, 
the skipper and Frank were soon hard at 
work in.a nobler rivalry—namely, as to 
who would fasten in the first fish; while 
I, choosing a large boulder for my van- 
tage ground, filled my pipe, and, placidly 
producing my flask, poured out a modest 
measure of Walker’s Special, and wished 
them each a tight line. 

“‘What fly are you going to try, Skip- 
per?” said Frank. 

“T never fish wi’ onything but a Jock 
Scott,” and then he produced from his 
book a fly that was fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. 

“T say, Nicholls!” said I. ‘Did you 
dress that fly for salmon or whales ?” but 
the old man turned from me with a look 
of utter contempt, and commenced his 
cast. 

Stimson, with the remark that the 
Skipper’s selection was a good one, chose 
this fly, but his was one of his own dress- 
ing, and was ona No. I “ Pennell-turned- 
down-eye” hook—the difference in the 
size of the two flies being remarkable. 

I have seen many good fishermen, but 
never before have I watched a trout rod 
used with such absolute abandon, such 
perfect accuracy, such reach and light- 
ness. The cast would settle upon the 
water light as thistledown; float gently 
for a second (so naturally that several 
times I mistook it for the real article my- 
self); would be snatched quickly away, 
and would almost instantly settle gently 
back again on the same spot. A green 
convulsive swirl in the water; a sudden 
quick motion of Frank’s wrist—and the 
fight was on. Whir-—r-r—r—r!! screamed 
the reel, as the fish, maddened with pain, 
made one wild rush straight out into the 
bay for freedom. Whir-r—r—-r—r—! would 
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it never stop? Would that little, light, 
frail thing in his hand ever stand the 
tremendous strain he was putting upon 
it, as he gradually lifted the point so as 
to put some little drag on the fish? 
Slower, slower, slower, (with the butt ot 
the rod held well out to him); he is evi- 
dently finding the strain too great. Stop! 
And a sigh of relief comes quivering out 
of two mouths whose lips are dry and 
trembling with excitement. 

A few yards of the line come carefully 
in, but His Majesty, objecting to be led, 
again begins a mad rush—this time back 
to his starting point. Fast as Frank 
works his reel, the fish comes faster; the 
strain for a second comes off the line, and 
His Kingship seizes the opportunity to 
leap into the air and try vainly to shake 
the torturing mouthful out of his gills. 

Short, wild rushes, with an occasional 
break into the air, mark the next stage 
of the fight. This also failing, my gentle- 
man bored sullenly down to the bottom 
of the bay, and there sulked like a 
naughty schoolboy after punishment, but 
the spiteful jabs that Frank’s supple wrist 
telegraphs to his tortured jaws convince 
him that this also is no go, and he starts 
up as fresh as ever—apparently to begin 
the fight all over again. 

What a splendid plucky fellow he was! 
and how gloriously he fought with every 
weapon at his command for his precious 
freedom. But Death, the pale destroyer, 
in the form of Stimson and his rod, had 
already marked him for his own; and 52 
minutes after he had allowed Temptation 
to lure him from his own simple fare to 
the Flesh Pots of Egypt (in the shape of 
a Jock Scott) I had safely gaffed this 
gallant fifteen-pounder that had put up 
so plucky a fight; was shaking Frank's 
left hand (his right was hors de combat); 
and was looking with respectful awe upon 
the ‘wee bit willow wandie’ that in Stim- 
son’s skillful hand had proved such an 
engine of destruction; while from across 
the river came a wild roar of triumph 
from the Scotchman, who had stopped 
his own fishing to watch the sport and 
cheer for the victor in the gallant fight 
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whoever it might be—as all of his plucky 
race have done ever since there have been 
Scotchmen. 

Then he turned to his work again; 
and, watching, I had to admit that he 
handled his great two-handed salmon rod 
with wonderful lightness and ease. Ina 
short time he also fastened in a fish, but 
this time the fight was of much shorter 
duration; and, although the fish was 
several pounds heavier than Frank’s, the 
old man had him on the bank in less than 
five minutes. ‘There, now!” said he. 
“That’s the way to kill a fish. Where’s 
the use of playing with the puir laddie 
for twa oors or so. I can kill ten fish to 
your one.” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “and I would have 
more pure enjoyment and would be 
prouder of my one fish than you would 
be of fifty.” 

At Frank’s earnest solicitation I then 
tried my hand with his wee bit wandie; 
and, after I had fought a fish for 15 or 
20 minutes, was glad to have the cast 
come home to me from one of his wild 
rushes with a “swish!” and to find that 
I had done no greater damage than the 
loss of a Jock Scott and about six feet 
of gut. 

Two hours afterwards we were back 
again on board, bringing with us four of 
as perfect fish as one could wish to see, 
and with our energies brightened and 
cheered by this delightful break in the 
monotony of our journey; while, I am 
thankful to say, no further reference was 
made by either Frank or the Skipper to 
their rather heated discussion of the early 
morning. 

Three days later found us at Juneau, 
where we were greeted by the inhabitants 
en masse. They were surprised to see us 
so late in the season, and were very an- 
xious to know where we were going. 
We told them the story we had con- 
cocted in Vancouver about caribou hunt- 
ing in the Teslin Lake region, and the 
next day at noon we started up the long 
reach of the Gastineaux Channel for our 
destination at the head of Pyramid Har- 
bour. Early in the morning, before start- 
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ing, a seedy-looking individual stepped 
aboard, and addressed me as I stood 
under the break of the cabin: 

“Are you the Cap’n of this proposition ?” 

“No,” I said; “the Captain is in the 
chart house.” 

“I don’t mean the Cap’n of this seal- 
blubber tub, but the Boss of this huntin’ 
expedition.” 

‘Well, Iam one of them. What do 
you want?” 
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out; but as I reckon that’s where you 
fellers are a-headin’ out for, and as that 
outfit of dawgs you was exercisin’ ashore 
this morning looks as if they could haul 
one more passenger without any trouble, 
why, I reckon, if you don’t mind, I will 
go right along with you— Now, don’t 
be hasty, pard,” (as he saw I was about 
to speak) ; “1 know all three of them there 
passes like a book. I have been minin’ 
for the last twenty years, and, if you will 
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“That huntin’ story of yourn is not a 
good one, stranger. I suspicion it is 
something almighty more enticin’ than 
caribou that’s takin’ you over the Pass 
at this season of the year. Now, see 
here, pard: I got some wind of a big 
find of placer gold on the headwaters of 
the Yukon from some Indians that I met 
out in the Cassier Region last summer, 
and I was a-goin’ to loaf ’round hyar till 
the river broke in the spring; go in over 
the Chilcoot, and: float down in a dug- 


’scuse me a-sayin’ it, you’re tender-feet, 
and my experience ought to be worth 
something to yew. Whether you take 
me along or not, I want to warn yew that 
there is only one way in at this season, 
and that’s out past the Kluckwan Indian 
village and Jack Dalton’s house to Sel- 
kirk.” 

“Stimson! come here!” I shouted 
down through the skylight. “I want to 
speak to you.” 

When Frank arrived, I was dumb- 
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founded to see him rush over to the un- 
kempt-looking stranger, and, with: “Jim, 
Jim, old man! don’t you know me?” 
seize him by the hand and shake it 
heartily. Then, turning to me, he said 
with his voice husky from emotion, ‘“ Let 
me introduce to you a man who did me 
the greatest service one man can do 
another. This is James Mordaunt, known 
throughout Colorado as Black Gulch Jim, 
who fourteen years ago, one awful night, 
gave his life, as I thought, to save my 
worthless hide. Jim, this is Dick Hy- 
land. Hip! hip! hurrah! Skipper, 
blast your old Scotch hide, blow that 
whistle, toot your fog-horn, do something 
to make a noise, or I’ll sink your meas- 
ley old blubber tub instanter,” and Frank 
capered ’round the two of us in a state of 
wild delight. 

As soon as we could get him quiet, we 
heard as much of Mordaunt’s story as he 
chose to tell us; hurriedly sketched our 
plans; and gave him a hearty invitation 
to join our party. He, Frank and two 
of the Indians hurried ashore, and were 
soon back again with the whole of Jim’s 
outfit, and by noon we got under way for 
the starting point of our long tramp over 
the snow and through the gloom. 


We found the Gastineaux Channel al- 
most blocked with ice, so that it was 
evening before we got clear of it, with the 
long stretch of the Lynn Canal ahead of 
us; these, however, had been busy hours 
for all of us—getting our outfit ready for 
landing; and when we turned in for the 
night there was little left to be done. 
What a change in the temperature! only 
a few days before salmon fishing in our 
shirt sleeves; now togged out in our 
winter outfit, and then having to hustle 
to keep our blood moving, while every 
drop of spray that came aboard added 
its quota of ice to the slippery deck. 

Stern Winter—hard, cold and merci- 
less—was laying his grip on everything. 
The distant hills were already clad with 
snow, and Nicholls was fussing and fum- 
ing about, impatient at every delay, for 
fear he would not get back to his snug 
berth at Vancouver and to the delights 
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of nightly “ Whist and Whuskey Toddy.’ 

In the intervals of our work Mordaunt 
had told us of the trouble some white 
men had had with the Chilcat Indians 
during the summer, and of their evident 
intention to collect tribute from all and 
sundry who invaded their peaceful valley. 
He had hopes, however, that they would 
not have returned from their fall hunt, 
and that we would find only old men and 
women in their village at the foot of the 
Pass. He described the Chilcat as com- 


-paratively easy of ascent, but, at this time 


of year, as subject to most terrific storms, 
which sometimes lasted for days. ° 

This man wasacontinual surprise to me. 
At one moment, refined, gentlemanly, po- 
lite; the next, bubbling over with strange 
oaths and the slang and jargon of the 
mining camp. Now rounding off a sen- 
tence with a quotation from Horace or 
Czsar; to be spoiled the next moment 
by a quotation which it would not be po- 
lite or advisable to print. What a wild 
life he must have led! Twenty-two years 
in all the mining camps of the world. 
Afloat all that time among the flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity. There must be 
a story back of it all. The story ofa 
great temptation or of a great wrong. A 
faithless woman, perhaps, or maybe a 
faithless friend. Quien sabe? Poor Jim! 
some day he'll tell it—-Some day, just 
before his light goes out, he'll whisper 
into the ear, strained to catch his last 
words, a message of forgiveness or re- 
pentance. But not before—for he is proud 
with the pride of race and kindred. Un- 
til that time, he’ll be “ Jim”—Black Gulch 
Jim, if you like—ready to give his life for 
his friend, but keeping his secret tightly 
locked in his breast. 


The next day at noon we stood, we 
three, a forlorn-looking group, surround- 
ed by our Indians, dogs and outfit— 
watching with aching eyes our little 
steamer leaving a long black tail behind 
her, hurrying with all the speed she could 
from the most inhospitable and God-for- 
saken landing-place that mortal man ever 
cast eye upon. 

A wide, desolate, muddy beach; all 
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uncovered by the receding tide; and with 
masses of frozen slush adding to its hid- 
eousness, Overhead, a cold, grey wintry 
sky, out of which was being sifted a fine, 
powdery snow. The shore line and 
country behind covered with a dense 
growth of stunted pine and cedar, and 
with the night shadows already beginning 
to creep down the hillsides to the west- 
ward. 
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Not a human habitation in sight ! 

A picture of utter and complete deso- 
lation and loneliness. 

Out there—now but a speck in the 
distance—our sole remaining link to 
Civilization was gone—gone beyond re- 
call. Before us lay the as yet unknown 
horrors of the Chilcat Pass and the wild 
wastes of snow beyond. 


To be continued 
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The Adventures of an Arkansaw “Devil.” 


Edited by S. D. BARNES. 


Author of ‘‘ Dunk Cavens’ Luck,’’ ‘‘A Swampland Satrap,’’ Ete. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In which the “ Devil’? Suffers Maltreatment. 


HE first shot of the conflict, now re- 
membered by Oak Flatters as the 
“ Herald War,” had punched a tolerably 
fair-sized hole through two inches of 
heart-pine and landed in the quad box 
of a 36 point job case—scattering half- 
ounce chunks of metal all over the office. 
To Bush and Absolom the experience 
must have been a reminder of the old 
times when they faced double charges of 
cannister from Yankee cannon at Pea 
Ridge; but I couldn’t see that either of 
them had flinched or changed color. 
Absolom was applying a broom-wire 
bandage to a badly joined fracture in his 
gun stock, while Ezra had secured our 
benzine can and was carefully oiling the 
action of a Smith & Wesson. 


“Hold on, Jim!” exclaimed Gilder- 
sleeve, as I gathered up my Winchester 
and worked a cartridge into the chamber. 
“Don’t commit any overt act tending to 
implicate the HERALD as an active par- 
ticipant in these riotous proceedings. 
Every time you kill a subscriber you 
knock a name off our mailing-list, and 
the chance of getting a renewal is ever- 
lastingly obliterated. Restrain your mar- 


tial ardor and save your ammunition till 
we can find time to gather our fall turkeys. 
Look a-here, Bush! you and I can’t af- 
ford to let this thing go on. Don’t you 
see that a reign of anarchy in Oak Flat 
is bound to injure our business? How 
are we going to encourage immigration 
to a town where every inhabitant is ‘totin’ 
a razzer’ for his neighbor ?” 

Ezra Bush replaced his revolver in its 
scabbard, gingerly wiped the benzine 
from his fingers, and lighted a cigar. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘as a Kentuckian you 
will doubtless understand me when I say 
that the ‘age’ is at your own end of the 
table. You can stay in the game or you 
can drop out, sir; but I don’t see any 
way to keep the other players from com- 
in’ to a ‘show-down.’” 

“Plumb good logic,” murmured Abso- 
lom. 

“Youseeit’sthis way,” continued Bush, 
“Here’s two families that have been pull- 
in’ hair ever since old Duke McCorkle’s 
one-eyed race hoss got its t’other eye 
knocked out in Colonel Sweet’s cornfield 
—and that happened forty years back, 
sir; an’ here’s a fresh editor of a bran’- 
splintered new paper, who takes sides 
with the Sweetsin his first issue, sir! Yes, 
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sir! Everlastingly abuses one crowd, sir, 
an’ brags onthe other tilla fellow can’t rest. 
He rakes up old issues that were better 
dead an’ buried, sir. He revives mem- 
ories of that Christmas Day, just follerin’ 
the War, when Oak Flat seed three 
McCorkles an’ as many Sweets piled up 
on one street corner—not twenty yards 
from where we are now seated, sir. An’ 
when he sees blood in the air, an’ can 
hear the surcharged b’ilers of Destruction 
seethin’ an’ b’ilin’ an’ just ready to bust, 
sir: Zhen, what does he do? Simply turns 
to me, sir; yes, sir! leans over to me, an’ 
he says: ‘Ezra, shut her off!” 

“Cain’t be did!” ejaculated Absolom. 

“I think it can,” persisted Gildersleeve. 
“Here are four of us present—intelligent 
citizens all—and every one in favor of 
peace. Isn’t that a correct statement?” 

We all nodded. - 

“Very well. Now suppose the general 
sentiment of the community chimes with 
our own?” 

“ Blamed nonsense!” exclaimed Abso- 
lom. “We hain’t got time ter leave ther 
thing teravote. An’ ef we had, why, ther 
fightin’ crowd would capture ther ballot 
box and head off ther count. Say! 
Thar’s some of our boys, now.” 

A light hand was tapping upon the 
window back of the press. Three taps, 
a short halt, and then three taps more. 
Dick Absolom raised the sash and peered 
out: 

“All right,” said he. ‘It’s Jase Sweet 
an’ three other chaps. Come in, fellers. 
Ther Jedge’s crowd is denned up jes’ 
across ther road, and in easy range.” 

“T jes’ got ther news in ther shank 
o’ ther atternoon,” remarked Sweet—pok- 
ing his rifle through the window and fol- 
lowing it in. “On’y had time ‘ter pick 
up a few o’ ther boys, but I’ve done sent 
ther rest word. How big a crowd hev 
they got yonder, an’ what are they aim- 
in’ ter dew?” 

No one answered. Absolom’s face was 
as blank of intelligence as a sun-dried 
pumpkin skin. Ezra Bush was smoking 
and trimming his finger nails. Gilder- 


sleeve was brushing the dust from his 
boot toe, and I guess his Guardian Angel 
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must have suggested this little job to him 
right at the nick of time. Any way, 
there was an inspiration somewhere in 
the matter, and it must have come to 
me second-handed—for I can’t recollect 
ever having one before or since. 

“Ever play foot-ball ?” says I. 

He looked up, in a wonderstruck way, 
but nodded half doubtfully. 

“Reckon you could kick me through 
that door yander, an’ mebby half-way 
across ther street ?” 

“ By Jupe!” said he. “It ’s the very 
thing! You're a daisy, Son—bun! Only 
hold your present lick for a week or two 
longer and the renowned name of Tanner 
will stand first on this firm’s shingle. 
Gentlemen, it is necessary to find out 
how matters are shaping themselves, and 
I propose sending my business associate 
into the camp of the ‘hostiles.’ How 
does the plan strike you ?” 

“ They’ll scalp him, sir !” snorted Bush, 
“It’s simply sacrificing the boy for noth- 
ing.” 

“Don’t you dew it, Jimmie,” said Ab- 
solom ; “ you'll never git back.” 

“Don’t let ’em rattle you, Son—bun,” 
encouraged Gildersleeve. “Just carry 
out your own plans, and if you can’t 
bring the news you can send us word. 
Friend Bush, will you kindly slinga chair 
through the window? Never mind being 
too easy about it. I’ll pay for the glass,” 

It would have tickled a wooden man 
to see the look on Ezra’s face as he 
swung that chair overhanded and mutely 
appealed to Jack for further evidence 
that he was in earnest. 

“ Let ’er go!” said Gildersleeve; and, 
as sash and panes sailed into the street 
with a smash, he pushed the door open, 
shoved me out on the step, and helped 
my flying start with a kick that would 
have dislocated every joint in my body 
had it been half as hard as it looked. 

“ Then, get out of here, avd stay out!” 
shouted Gildersleeve, “and if I ever need 
you again, I'll try to send you word!” 

And then the door swung shut again 
with a bang, and, I guess, not a moment 
too soon—for I could see the glitter of 
blue steel in Judge McCorkle’s window 
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and a cluster of bearded faces just show- 
ing in the room beyond. 

I ran a few steps; halted a moment to 
make a pretence of feeling myself all 
over; rubbed my eyes with my hat 
crown; blew my nose; and then sneaked 
off down a side street and turned in back 
of the Court House. Right here, Judge 
McCorkle met me—the Judge himself— 
and he was loaded down with six-shooters 
till he resembled the picture of a dime 
novel hero. 

“Why, is that you, Jim?” said he, as 
though surprised to meet me—though 
I knew he had just lit a shuck down- 
stairs and out at the back door for the 
sole purpose of heading me off. 

“Lemme alone!” I exclaimed, draw- 
ing back into the alley and pawing the 
air like a frightened Thomas cat, bluffing 
at a too-familiar broomstick. “I ain’t 
in this here fight, an’ don’t aim to be. 
What are you a-stoppin’ of me for ?” 

“Oh, that’s all right—that’s all right, 
my boy,” chirrupped McCorkle. “I’ve 
always been your friend, Jimmie; you 
know I have, don’t you? Your disin- 
terested friend, James, who wouldn't get 
you into trouble for the world. But 
what’s wrong over at the newspaper 
office, Mr. Tanner? Didn't I see you 
leaving there just now ?” 

“Over at that’ blamed HERALD lay- 
out?” I asked, shamming sulkiness. 

“Yes—yes. At the office, Jimmie? 
What’s the matter over there ?” 

“Not a thing, Judge. They’re as 
thick as thieves—Bush, Gildersleeve an’ 
all the rest of ’em.” 

“Oh, ah! Bush is in it, hey ?” mut- 
tered McCorkle under his breath. “ But 
never mind, James; you can tell us all 
about it when we get up-stairs. I’ve 
some friends, Jimmie—just one or two 
good friends—who would like to hear 
the news.” 

I made a terrible show of hanging 
back and even tried to break away at 
the foot of the stairway, but the Judge 
was the biggest and I let him swing on 
to my arm, puffing and swearing, until 
he could call for help from above. And 
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then, of course, I weakened and marched 
up to his office without further protest. 

There were seven men present, includ- 
ing the Judge, and so far as I could see 
they were all McCorkles with one ex- 
ception. This was a slim, wiry, black- 
whiskered fellow named Taylor, who had 
first been seen in the neighborhood of 
Oak Flat about a year before. Accord- 
ing to his own story he was a Texan, 
and I had heard that he was a partner 
of Doctor McCorkle’s in the ’Possum 
Branch still. 

“ Here’s the boy,” gasped the Judge, 
as he closed the door and drew a chair 
before it to prevent my escape. “ Talk 
to him, some of you; he’s worried me 
plum’ out of breath.” 

“ You didn’t have no right a-fetchin’ 
me up-here,’ I whined. “I ain’t done 
nothin,’ an’ you-uns know it!” And I 
made another wipe at my eyes; but 
Taylor caught the hand that held my 
hat and twisted me around and into a 
chair. 

“Let up-on that snubbin,’” said he. 
“Nobody aims to hurt you, but you’ve 
got to answer a few questions. How 
did you come to be throwed out, over 
yonder?” 

“It was the newspaper man,” said I. 
‘“‘ We had some few words, and then — 
and then —” 

“And he didn’t do a thing to you,” 
added Taylor. ‘Oh, we know all about 
that. Maybe you was afeered of gittin’ 
mixed into this fight?” 

“ Afeered? No, sir; but you see —.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right, James,’ put in 
the Judge, who had recovered his breath. 
“We don’t aim to call you.a coward for 
not caring to mix in other people’s quar- 
rels. Who-all is over there, Jimmy?” 

“Tn the office ?” 

“T_ 


“ Not countin’ Gildersleeve an’ Bush? 


““Nor Dick Absolom. We know he’s 
there.” 


“ Well,” said I, pretending to count on 
my fingers, “I didn’t see but Jase Sweet 
an’ three or four more—that is, right in 
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the office; but thar’s more of ’em outside 
a-waitin’ for you-uns to show up.” 

My audience exchanged glances. 

“ They’ve got us foul— if they only 
knew it,” said the Judge’s son, Bud. 

“ Looks like our own boys ought to 
be showin’ up,” remarked the Judge. 

“ What’s the odds?” snorted Taylor. 
“ We can lick ’em, any how, two to one. 
There’s no use hangin’ back, fellers. I 
learned, yander in Texas, that the man 
that wasn’t afeered allus got there ahead. 
Le’s go down an’ clean ’em up.” 

“Take another drink, Taylor,” said 
the Judge, handing him a quart bottle. 
The Texan did as directed, passed the 
liquor around, took a second horn, and 
set the bottle on the ledge of the open 
window. 

“Some of our last run,” said he. 
“Thunder! Did you see that?” 

Splinters of glass and the strong-smell- 
ing spray of moonshine whiskey had sud- 
denly filled the room, and the window 
post was scarred with a broad, deep gash. 
The report of a rifle from across the 
street explained this lamentable waste of 
good liquor, but no one ventured trying 
to locate the marksman. 

“‘ Looks like them Sweets knowed how 
to shoot,” some one remarked; but I had 
recognized the familiar music of a well- 
foddered Winchester, and knew there 
was but one arm of that type in the hands 
of our garrison at THE HERALD office. 
Evidently Jack Gildersleeve could shoot 
as well as he could set type; and, some- 
how, this new discovery put me more at 
my ease than anything else that could 
possibly have happened to me. 

CHAPTER VII. 

In which “ The Devil’’ Scores a Knock-Out. 

Jack afterwards told me that he had 
merely “‘salivated” the bottle by way ofa 
bluff—hoping in this manner to draw 
the McCorkles’ attention from myself 
and, perhaps, give me a chance to slip 
away unperceived. It was a bright idea 
on Gildersleeve’s part, and come pretty 
near working out all right; for every one 
of the crowd, the Texan alone excepted, 
was rattled half out of their boots. But 


Taylor kept his wits together, and his 
eyes right square in my face, and I could 
only sit still and wait for what was coming 
next. 

“Tanner,” said he, “ it’s lucky for you 
that they fired you out of that shell ofa 
plank shanty over there. We aim to 
riddle it, directly; an’ then them fellers ’Il 
have to hunt their holes. Just wait a 
bit, an’ you'll see some fun.” 

“They’re barricaded,” said I, “Iron 
printin’ presses, column rules, job sticks, 
labor-savin’ furnicher, an’ other standin’ 
matter, that a feller couldn’t get a bullet 
through ag’in’ next Christmas, Thar’s 
no use wastin’ yer lead on a regular 
hardware store like ¢hat.” 

This little bit of news seemed to stump 
them all around, and, in the general con- 
versation which followed, I managed to 
pick up a whole lot of interesting informa- 
tion. Among other things I learned how 
the embers of the old Sweet-McCorkle 
feud had come to be so suddenly fanned 
into a blaze. The Judge’s family pride 
had resented the coupling of his 
daughter’s name with that of Cora Ab- 
solom—especially as the latter had been 
given the lead in the paragraph. He 
had locked horns with Dick Absolom 
before THE HERALD was hardly off the 
press, and the two old fellows had swap- 
ped a few blows, as well as a whole lot 
of slack talk. The Judge persisted in 
stating that the Sweets and their relatives 
were only “poor white trash” at best; 
while Absolom reminded him that they 
had frequently “made the McCorkles 
hard to ketch,” and were capable of 
doing the same thing again on five 
minutes’ notice. And at this stage of 
the argument some fool of a bystander 
became alarmed and commenced trying 
to patch up a peace; and, of course, that 
brought matters to a climax. Ninety- 


nine times out of a hundred a volunteer 
peace-maker can turn the most innocent 
little quarrel into the liveliest sort of a 
fight. 

The Sheriff of the County might have 
chipped in right here and prevented fur- 
ther trouble; but it happened that he 
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had gone to Little Rock in charge of a 
convicted counterfeiter and would not 
return for a couple of days. No one 
else had the nerve to interfere. There 
were very few who cared to, even if they 
had dared. ; 

But, though the pot was now fairly on 
the fire, it struck me that the water was 
mighty slow about boiling. Everybody 
seemed waiting for some one else to 
strike the first blow. Out of thirty or 
forty individuals who ought to have taken 
an interest in the matter, not more than 
a dozen, all told, had yet put in an ap- 
pearance at the scene of danger. Taylor 
was the only man among the McCork- 
leites who seemed really anxious to rush 
matters ; and he was the rankest sort of 
an outsider, and without authority or 
backing. He was strongly in favor of 
carrying the enemy’s position by assault, 
but couldn’t very well tackle the job by 
himself; while the Judge and his rela- 
tives agreed that such an attempt would 
be the worst kind of foolishness. 

“ They’re just layin’ for us over there,” 
persisted Bud McCorkle. ‘T’ll bet thar’s 
forty of the Sweets scattered around here 
in hollerin’ distance, an’ they’d simply 
paralyze us in less’n no time.” 

‘““We must wait for reinforcements,” 
said the Judge. .“ Parson Nicholson, my 
wife’s brother, ought to be here with his 
crowd almost any minute; an’ then we'll 
have an even showin’. In the meantime 
we ought to be catching on to Old Jase’s 
plans, as well as layin’ a few of our own. 
Jimmie, my boy, couldn’t you manage to 
go back over yander and find out what’s 
goin’ on?” 

No. I didn’t think that I could. I 
had been kicked out ovce, and the next 
time there was no telling what Gilder- 
sleeve might do to me. It wasn’t my 
fight, no way, and I was only a poor 
harmless boy, that had to look out for 
himself and couldn’t afford to take any 
chances. But, hold on! There was 
Borax! I had left my dog at the news- 
paper office, and if the Judge was sure 
his crowd wouldn’t shoot in my direc- 
tion 
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“James,” said the Judge, encourag- 
ingly, “ you know that little hoss I got 
from them Batesville fellers—the blaze- 
faced sorrel with three white feet? well, 
he’s yours now, Jimmie. Come around 
in the morning and I'll turn him over to 
you—saddle, bridle and all.” 

My! wasn’t I tickled! And wasn’t it 
remarkable how quickly I got out of that 
office and down the stairs? But Taylor, 
as I passed him, reached out and caught 
me by the shoulder. 

“No double dealin’, boy,” said he. 
“T’m no fool, if I do have fits, an’ I want 
you to know it. Tote fair with this 
crowd, remember, or you'll never live to 
see another day.” 

It was growing dusky by this time. 
The streets were deserted. Oak Fiat’s 
quiet citizens had, it seemed, all housed 
themselves up and given the town over 
to the lawless element, of which I was a 
part and parcel. There was not a single 
light showing in the windows. The 
stores and saloons were tightly closed. 
Even the dogs seemed to have taken the 
alarm and sought shelter, for there was 
not one to offer to bark at me as I “ cut 
the backstep” on the sidewalk to the 
time of my own whistle. 

Suddenly I heard my name uttered in 
low, musical tones. 

Jim !—Mr. Tanner!” 

The call came from the shadow ofa 
big tree in front of the meeting-house, 
and I fancied, but was not quite sure, 
that I had recognized the voice, As I 
turned, every doubt in the matter van- 
ished. Two girlish figures came forward 
to meet me. Luella McCorkle, tall and 
erect, her face showing all the family 
pride and enough beauty for a dozen 
such families ; and that little dumpling 
of a Cora Absolom, as pretty as a peach 
and as full of life as a grey squirrel on a 
frosty morning. 

“Tt’s us, Mr. Tanner,” shesaid. “Don't 
shoot.” 

«Don’t run, you'd better say,” I 
replied. “ Howdy, young ladies. Looks 
like you-uns would be ashamed to be 
caught in each other’s company. Don't 
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you know that you are deadly enemies ?” 

“ Isn’t it awful, Jim ?” said Miss Cora, 
as I shook hands with them both. ‘ Did 
you ever hear of the like, in all your 
life ?” 

“ It shorely beats all,” said I. “Here’s 
a dozen men totin’ guns for each other 
half the atternoon—buckin’ an’ r’arin’ 
an’ tellin’ what they kin do—an’ not a 
drop of blood drawed till yet. It’s cer- 
tainly a disgustin’ piece of business. Of 
all the dad-blamed fools in Arkansaw, I 
reckon that the McCorkles an’ Sweets 
do take the cake—the men folks of ’em, 
I mean.” 

“Have you seen my father?” asked 
Miss Luella. 

“The Judge is up yander,” I said, 
jerking my head towards the window of 
his office. “I was with him a minute 
ago, and he offered me a hoss to spy on 
the Sweets.” (A plump little hand tried 
to free itself from mine, but I held it 
fast.) “White Stockin’s is a nice little 
critter, though I don’t reckon he'll ever 
be mine. I didn’t tell the Judge that I 
was already chief of scouts for t’other 
crowd, but, you see—”’ 


And then I went on to tell all the oc- 
currences of the afternoon—talking fast, 
as bashful folks generally do, and nervous- 
ly twirling a picket that I had pulled off 
the meeting-house fence. Somehow, it 
always did upset my nerves to be around 
in the company of pretty girls. I was 
never to say afraid of them; but it agi- 
tates me to beat six-bits if one as much 
as looks at me. So I rattled along with 
my yarn at a regular cow-heading gait, 
until I reached the point where I had been 
kicked out of the HERALD office, when 
my story was cut short in a way that I 
wasn’t expecting. Without warning, a 
man jumped from the shelter of a tree 
trunk, shoved me from my position be- 
tween the listening girls, levelled a revolv- 
er at my head and fired. It all happened 
in a half-second. Darkas it had grown, 
there was yet light enough to show me 
that it was the Texan, Taylor. I suppose 
he had grown impatient of Oak Flat’s 
slow methods of warfare and started out 
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on a still hunt of his own after trouble. 
He had lost no time in finding it, and if 
my fence picket had been a little heavier 
it would have been “Good-night, Mr. Tay- 
lor!” My first blow caught his pistol 
hand just as he pulled the trigger, while 
the second was a good, clean swipe over 
the ear, which laid him out as cold as a 
wedge. 

The report of the pistol had drawn 
the attention of the crowd in McCorkle’s 
office, and there was a broad belt of light 
crossing the street, through which we 
would have to pass. I knew that I would 
be recognized and challenged, but Miss 
Luella kindly took it upon herself to see 
me safely past the danger point. Gee 
whiz! Isn’t it wonderful how closely to- 
gether three people can walk, if the two 
on the outside happen to be pretty girls? 
There was not the slightest chance that 
Judge McCorkle would range his artillery 
on his only daughter, but you should have 
heard him swear when he saw us passing. 

“For God sake, Lu, keep away from 
that newspaper office!’’ he shouted. “Jase 
Sweet and his gang are in there.”’ 

“ Don’t be skeered, Miss Luella,”’ said 
I; “Jim Tanner will be there, too—and 
so will Jack Gildersleeve.”’ 

“And Mr. Bush, as well,”’ replied Miss 
McCorkle, with a nervous little laugh. 
“Don’t mind worrying about me, Mr. 
Tanner. I am not frightened the least bit.” 

“Hold your fire, Gildersleeve!”’ I yell- 
ed as the imposing front of the HERALD 
Building loomed up before us. “This is 
James W. H. Tanner, V. P. O. F. P. P. 
(which means Vice-President of the Oak 
Flat Peace Party ), at present actin’ as con- 
voy to two non-combatants. I am just 
from the fightin’ line, and loaded to the 
gyards with news.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Some Common Sense—and Borax. 

Gildersleeve met us at the door and 
welcomed my companions with as much 
easy cheerfulness as though their visit was 
one of the most ordinary nature. His 
greeting to Miss Luella McCorkle seemed 
to mea little more effusive than was real- 
ly necessary, and I supposed that he was 
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sharing my own anxiety in regard to the 
way the Sweets might demean themselves 
towards Judge McCorkle’s daughter. But 
we might have spared ourselves all worry 
on that score. Their “‘Howdy’s” and 
“ Good evenin’s ”’ rang as heartily as ever, 
and it would have been hard indeed to 
doubt the sincerity of their solicitude con- 
cerning her “ Ma’s” health. For her own 
part, she seemed thoroughly worked up 
over Taylor’s bad break out by the meet- 
ing-house, and her account of my grand 


about this thing of killing a man with a 
club. I’ll have to buy youa brace of der- 
ringers, Jim, or some brass knucks. 
Kindly remind me of this when I’m mak- 
ing out my next bill for office furniture.” 

Cora Absolom’s meeting with her father 
might have been passed over unnoticed 
by the rest of us in our excitement had 
she not held herself in the background 
until everybody hadsaid their say on the 
current topics of the moment (I got this 
expression from one of Jack’s editorials), 














‘* The rattle-ty-thump of the flying hoofs suddenly ceased, while a shrill, angry voice 
rang out in response to the challenge.”’ 





stand play with the fence picket was a 
whole heap shorter and more glowing 
than I could possibly have madeit. Jason 
Sweet was delighted with the outcome of 
my little scrap and loudly insisted that 
“ Jimmie’s nobody’s sardine. Is he, Gil- 
dersleeve?”” But Jack only shook his 
head and looked solemn. ‘I can’t ap- 
prove of such work,” said he. “Son- 
bun was plainly acting in self-defence, but 
there’s something -crude and uncivilized 


and were waiting for some one to spring a 
new subject. Then she marched over to 
where the old. undertaker sat, nursing his 
long rifle, on a galley turned bottom up- 
wards over the ink keg. 

“Dad,” says she, putting her arm around 
his neck, ‘‘ supper is ready and Mother’s 
waiting for you to come home.” 

The old man shifted around uneasily, 
but shook his head. 

“T couldn’t sorter go now, daughter,” 
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said he. “What’s the use of actin’ up 
silly, when you know the way things are 
goin’, an’ jest how we-uns are fixed? 1’m 
right hyar with ther boys, an’ right hyar 
Iaim ter stay an’ see this bizness through!” 

“Which will take a good long time” 
—I couldn’t help putting in— “‘ providin’ 
both sides to this fight keep on follerin’ 
their present tactics.” 

“But we aim to change ’em when our 
crowd gits here,” remarked Jason Sweet. 
“We'll jest show them McCorkles how 
they kin run this kentry and terrorize its 
peaceable inhabitants! ” 

“ You are certainly ‘peaceable’ enough 
in appearance!” laughed Miss Cora. 
“ Now come, Daddy dear.. Why not tell 
your own little girlie all about it? Which 
one of our good neighbors do you intend 
killing with this old rattletrap of a gun? 
And what have they done to deserve such 
treatment? Haven't they been our good 
friends ever since I can remember?” 

“An’ ain’t they hangin’ aroun’ over 
yonder, waitin’ for a chance ter shoot me 
in ther back? You bein’ a gal,don’tun- 
derstan’ these things like you orter.” 

‘Oh, yes, Ido,” persisted his daughter. 
“T have heard all my life of the Sweet- 
McCorkle feud, and I have read of the 
Revolutionary war—and the Captivity at 
Babylon—and the Flood. That’s all an- 
cient history, Daddy. It’s well enough 
for you and the Judge to have your little 
spats—just as usual, you know; and I 
don’t blame either of you for imagining 
yourselves young again, and ready and 
willing to burn powder upon provocation 
or without. That’s all nice enough; for 
I like to have my dear old Daddy hang on 
to his boyish ways. But you can’t make 
the world stand still, not for a minute; 
nor you can’t bring a whole neighborhood 
into a quarrel that has been dead, buried 
and forgotten for thirty years.” 

“Hurrah for Miss Cora! There’s sound 
sense for you!” I shouted, waving my hat 
and stamping around like a crazy man. 
“Where's the reinforcements you fellers 
are lookin’ for? Where's the big end of 
the McCorkle crowd ? If they’re comin’, 
why ain't they here?” 


AFIELD 


“T'll tell you, gentlemen and ladies,” 
commenced Gildersleeve in his quiet, con- 
vincing way. “Although, as a newspaper 
man, I have taken a good deal of profes- 
sional interest in this unfortunate disturb- 
ance of our community’s peace and of that 
sentiment of fraternal love which is by 
right an integral part of such commun- 
ities, [have all along been impressed with 
the facts so forcibly presented by Miss 
Absolom and my capable and talented as- 
sociate, Mr. Tanner. We have here for 
our consideration a remarkable as well 
as a most lamentable state of affairs, as a 
direct result of the mistaken fostering of 
old grudges and a blind and senseless ad- 
herence to ancienttraditions. Please don’t 
interrupt, Mr. Bush” (as Ezra half start- 
ed to his feet with uplifted hand), “we will 
be glad to hear from you later on, but at 
present I assert my claim to the floor. To 
the best of my belief there is not a par- 
ticle of reason for the existence of hostile 
camps in our beautiful little city of Oak 
Flat, nor for the present terror of its neu- 
tral citizens. To illustrate my reasoning, 
I would ask yonder gentleman to state 
why he is here, arrayed, as you see, in all 
the panoply of cruel war?” 

“Uncle Jase come atter me,” replied the 
lean, muscular youth addressed, bashfully 
pretending to inspect the locks of his 
double-barrel. 

“And why?” continued Gildersleeve, 
turning to Uncle Jase. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” replied the elder 
Sweet. “Dick Absolom sent me word 
that the McCorkles had heeled themselves 
fer a gin’ral scrimmage and was on’y hit- 
tin’ ther high places. Bein’ as sich was 
ther case, I ‘lowed we’d better bunch up 
a little an’ give as good as they sent. At 
ther same time, ther news wasa dead sur- 
prise, ferther hain’t been no talk of trouble 
fer ever so long. Still, I was ready ter 
take a hand, an’ I’m plum puzzled ter see 
why t’other fellers don’t show up.” 

“Mebby thar comin’ now,” remarked 
some one. “I kin hear hosses’ feet rat- 


tlin’ on ther Crawford hill.” 
I set the door ajar so that we could all 
There was evidently 


hear more plainly. 

















but one horse, and it was coming at full 
speed down Main street from the south. 
Suddenly some one of the McCorkleites 
shouted “ Halt!” and the rattle-ty-thump 
of the flying hoofs as suddenly ceased, 
while a shrill, angry voice rang out in re- 
sponse to the challenge. 

“Is that besotted and malignant old 
bundle of incompetency, Judge McCorkle, 
at present within hearing. ” 

Jason Sweet was leaning heavily 
against me, with his head thrust through 
the half opened door. A thrill like the ad- 
vance agent of a three-day chill seemed to 
“jostle” him as he listened to the night- 
rider’s enquiry, and he gripped my arm 
till the bone ached. 

“Jim,” said he, “1T’s HER!” 

(I knew it, and found plenty of time to 
tell him so before that peculiar voice 
again split the darkness.) 

“You want to know who I am, eh? 
Well, I'll be good enough to tell you, since 
I’ve ridden all these long miles for no 
other purpose. I’m Ann Sweet—no mid- 
dle name, mind you; just plain Ann. I 
have a husband named Jason Sweet, un- 
less you or some one of your cut-throat 
gang has already murdered him and left 
mea widow. He was fool enoughtocome 
up here to be killed this afternoon, and it 
is highly probable that you have accom- 
modated him before this. Oh,you cow- 
ardly, blood-thirsty miscreant!” 

Everybody held their breath and wait- 
ed for the reply. A pin dropped on the 
office floor would have been plainly heard 
in that deep silence. 

“But, my dear madam,” began the 
Judge in a husky, tremulous voice, “ you 
are evidently laboring under a—” 

“ Andyou will be laboring for the State 
in stripéd garments before you are a 
month older. An ornament to the judi- 
cial bench, you ave! Why, how can your 
conscience acquit you of such egregious 
villainy—you, who should be an example 
to your fellow-man and a shining light in 
the community. You wanted to butcher 
poor old Dick Absolom, did you?—a 
decrepit, half-blind relic of better days, 
who is already trembling on the brink of 
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the grave! Well, why didn’t you do it 
and say no more about it, andnot call out 
half the countryside to help you commit 
the dastardly deed, and the other half to 
keep you from it ?” 

“He couldn’t do it, Madam!” shouted 
the old undertaker—struggling to force 
his way into the street. “I kin lick him 
just any—” 

“Mrs. Sweet,” interrupted the Judge, 
‘“‘ Again I repeat that you have been mis- 
informed. I cannot deny that you have 
found us assembled here with arms in our 
hands and our courageattuned to the com- 
mission of deeds of blood; but we have 
been forced to this as a measure of self 
defence. The Sweets were preparing for 
our extermination. Would you have us 
supinely await a violent death? Madam, 
I deny your allegations in toto. Dick 
Absolom is as dear to me as a brother, 
and if we have quarrelled—” 

I heardno more of this remarkable dis- 
cussion, for, all at once, every person in 
the HERALD office seemed to feel the ne- 
cessity of making some fool remark, and 
the silence was immediately broken past 
all hopes of patching. ; 

“It’s simply disgraceful, sir,” stormed 
Ezra Bush, speaking to no one in par- 
ticular. ‘I’llleave Oak Flat, sir! I'll not 
force myself to associate with such a 
throng of cowardly degenerates! Great 
Heavens, sir, have matters come to such 
a pass that personal safety, sir, or even 
personal regard and affection, sir, is con- 
sidered of more importance than HONOR? 
Are hereditary obligations to be disre- 
garded and family feuds forgotten— 
thrown aside, sir, like a discarded shoe— 
or acrippled hoss? I protest against it, 
sir! It isa scan’alous innovation; a back- 
ward step; areturn to the semi-barbarism 
of the Dark Ages, sir !” 

“The hull blame fight’ll go dead atter 
this,” muttered Jason Sweet. 

“ And not a minute too soon,” sobbed 
Miss Luella—hugging the undertaker’s 
daughter in regular bear fashion. ‘‘Oh, 
Cora, aren’t you so glad?” 

“For ourselves—Yes,” was the reply. 
“But, oh, Luella, only think of what this 
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night has brought to poor Mr. Tanner! 
Why couldn’t he have been spared this 
awful, life-haunting trouble?” 

The poor little dumpling-cheeked, 
peach-lipped dear! She was actually cry- 
ing, andallon my account. What could 
I sayto comforther? And what wouldn’t 
Ihave said—for I was rushing forward 
with open mouth and outstretched arms— 
if that infernal dog, Borax, hadn’t sud- 
denly dashed between my feet and sent 
me stumbling headlong under the press. 
In an instant I was up and after that dog, 
with blood in my eye, when Gildersleeve 
caught me and spoke a warning word. 

“Don’t monkey with the ‘fighting ed- 
itor,’ Son—bun. Be quiet and watch him.” 

Borax was standing midway of the 
office with his nose to the floor, his head 
turned sidewise and one ear a-cock, growl- 
ing savagely. 

“S’boy, ole feller!” said I encouraging- 
ly. “Is he down there?” 

Borax wiggled his tail; and in an in- 
stant I had thrown open the back door 
and he was out and gone. Then, direct- 
ly under our feet, sounded a most terrible 
scuffling and bumping, as though whole 
oodles of hogs had bedded there and were 
sleeping cold—two or three muffled oaths 
followed—then a pistol shot, which must 


have failed to take effect, for the fun con- 
tinued—and then, with a rush, the noise 
drifted to larboard, and we reached the 
open air just in time to see a man craw- 
fishing out from beneath the office, with 
Borax froze fast to his pistol arm above 
the elbow and surging back for dear 
life. 

“Scratch a match, somebody!” called 
Gildersleeve, as three or four of us piled 
into the scrimmage to help the dog. 
“Who can furnish a light on this most in- 
teresting occasion?” 

“TI reckon J can, sir,” replied Judge 
McCorkle’s familiar bass, bringing to me 
the welcome news that the two criss- 
cross crowds had already melted into a 
singlegathering. “What have you caught 
fellers? Is it a’possum? 

“’Possum, the devil!” gasped our strug- 
gling prisoner. “ I'll possum you, you 
cowardly, double-dealing cur!” 

And then the light flared up, and I 
found myself sitting astraddle of the man 
for whose tragic death I was expected to 
put on life-long mourning—the fellow 
who, by rights, should have been stretched 
out cold and stiff in front of the meeting- 
house—the “wild and wooly” Texan, 
Taylor. 


(To be Continued.) 


DECEMBER. 


A monarch grim is at the door: 


The gusty giant in whose path 


No blossoms brighten, and before 


Whose breath the songsters leave our shore, 


Tear-driven by his icy wrath. 


Yet, still, a monarch, wise and strong; 


Giver of rich and varied grace; 


The whirr of skates, the sleighbells’ song 


Are his; and so, a grateful throng, 


We crown him, noblest of his race! 


Towanda, Penna. 


LauiA MITCHELL. 




















THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 





By REV. CHAS. H, LINLEY. 


“The brain, 
That forages all climes to hue its cells, 
Will not distil the juices it has sucked 
To the sweet substance of pellucid thought, 
Except for him who hath the secret learned 
To mix his blood with sunshine, and to take 
The winds into his pulses.”’ 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


HINK it over—a man of sixty hunt- 

ing and fishing inthe Rocky Moun- 

tains! Nevertheless, that is what I have 

just done, and for the twenty-second sea- 

son—I, who have reeled off more than 

half-a-century of time; ready, some would 

say, to be put by on the hunter’s shelf. 

To show you there has been no trick 

about it, I am going to describe this per- 
haps my last trip. 

With my companion (no less a digni- 
tary than a Bishop), accompanied by his 
son, we started one Saturday morning to 
make camp on the Bitter Root Range. 
My very reverend friend thought this 
day the best; “for,” said he, with a 
sly wink, “if we travel to-day we can 
fix camp to-morrow and be ready for 
sport the next day.” Naturally I agreed ; 
for when I am in Rome I do as Rome 
does. Well, we got started bright and 
early—hoping to escape general obser- 
vation. We did not want to be bothered 
with questions, much less have our out- 
fit examined. Between ourselves, I will 
confess that our commissariat department 
was well equipped and I was afraid if the 
boys knew of it they would be around 
early, wishing me Good Luck, and then, 
during my absence, spring yarns of our 
doings. As it was, one morning worm 
must have seen us; for the paper spoke 
of our departure and some mystical gurg- 
ling cry which floated behind us. 

Off we went! Old man as I am, I 
felt ready to sing “‘’Way down in Egypt 


Land!” only my way was from bondage 
—out into that mountain air which thrills 
the being and changes Age to Youth. 
I did, however, try to give relief to my 
pent-up spirits by singing “The Girl I 
left behind me”; but I heard the Bishop. 
chuckling, so I stopped. All went merry 
as a marriage bell for three or four hours. 
I had seen the driver look, from time to 
time, with sidelong glances at his front 
wheel; but, having left Care behind me, 
it never troubled me. All at once with 
a loud “Whoa-a!” he pulled up the 
team. My heart went into my mouth, 
as I feared for the good things behind. 
“What’s the matter?” we cried. “Tire 
off,” was the answer. And if we didn’t 
have a picnic trying to put it on again! 
It was tiresome; worse than tiresome, it 
was exasperating. At last we got it on, 
but it was a source of anxiety all the 
way. What with wedging, soaking, wir- 
ing, watching, we had no peace. Thanks 
to the Bishop’s company, we always said 
the right thing. 

You will see from the photograph the 
arrival at camp and the usual discussion, 
after lunch as to the best place to pitch 
the tent and what our camp looked like. 
We had a light tent (which we fixed on 
lodge-pole pines), blankets, a trunk, a 
case and abicycle. This last article was 
taken up by the Bishop. Why, I do not 
know; perhaps to hunt with, I thought 
at first; and I had visions of the reverend 
gentleman flushing and retrieving birds. 
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mounted on his bike, or following some 
escaped grouse down the mountain side 
with a wild whirr. On my asking him, he 
solemnly assured me that he still hunted 
on old lines and methods; treed his bird 
and then sought to “ground” him. I 
had brought a dog along, but his hunting 
record was bad. If I wanted him to go 
into the brush, he thought it meant to sit 
down at my feet and wag his tail. If in 
the open I sent him on to hunt up birds 
and got him started (which was not al- 
ways easy), he would quickly get out of 
sight in spite of my command to come 
back. Altogether he had strange ideas 
of hunting. If by any means he startled 
a bird, he would turn ’round and look 
at me—all the while making a point (but 
with his tail). Once or twice he tried 
my patience so much that I came within 
an ace of shooting him. I remember be- 
ing out one day hunting a bottom—the 
dog being close to my heels as usual. 
Some three or four pheasants got up and 
flew into the trees. I told him to lie 
down. Then I went carefully on to re- 
connoitre. I had marked a bird, and 
was just stealing quietly along to get a 
more favorable shot, when this dog of 
mine came hurtling after me. I turned 
round and struck him with the barrel 
of my gun—when, to my dismay, it 
banged off. I felt sure he was gone; I 
knelt tenderly over him—expecting to 
find some ghastly wound—but not a hair 
was touched. He had hada hair-breadth 
escape from a violent death. Feeling 
glad that, after all, Fortune had been 
good to me, I picked up my gun to see 
which barrel had gone off “without 
malice and intent beforehand.” It was 
of the hammerless make. I broke open 
the breech, or rather tried to do so, when 
another salute rang out, this time to my 
personal disadvantage—my leg coming 
in for a hard blow. Satisfied that both 
barrels were now empty, I proceeded to 
close the gun, but could not do it. The 
hammers had fallen inside; and I must 
wait till 1 got back to camp to put things 
to rights again. That dog, however, had 
a close call. No wonder, with such a 
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dog, we concluded, after a couple of days’ 
wheeling and hunting, that birds were 
scarce this year and that we would spend 
our time in fishing. We were near a 
magnificent stream of water, fresh from 
mountain heights around; clear as crys- 
tal, swift as destruction. Here and there 
were fine deep holes ’round which the 
waters eddied; in whose hiding places 
many a trout lay. Below, as if to make 
up for lost time, the stream again dashed 
along, and in its riffles—sparkling in the 
sunshine and white with silver beauty— 
we knew many a fish could be found 
that would thrill our very being as our 
rods bowed to the welcome guest. We 
had made up our mind to be true sports- 
men. All fish under a certain weight we 
threw back; no grasshopper went; I in- 
sisted on that; for in the Bishop’s fishing 
outfit I had seen a suspicious-looking 
can—such as small boys put worms in 
and bigger boys, grasshoppers. I did not 
know but that it might be his drinking 
cup. Any how, I made no remark about 
it, but started a conversation upon the 
art of casting flies and playing them— 
making derogatory remarks about the 
man who gave the fish no chance by 
putting a struggling grasshopper right 
into his mouth. True sport, I empha- 
sized, consists in giving life the same 
chance of escape as it has for capture. 
If you succeed, you have done some- 
thing to be proud of; if it succeeds, it 
has cause for thankfulness. But for a 
man, for example, going to a lake teem- 
ing with fish, throwing his baited hook 
in. and pulling them out as fast as he 
throws, has no more sport in it than 
stamping upon an ant’s nest and crush- 
ing them with your heel when they come 
out. So convincing was my talk with 
the Bishop, that I saw him go behind a 
bush and then throw that can away. I 
would say to all fishermen, if out for 
sport not food: Give the fish a fighting 


chance and you will know what the en- 
thusiasm of victory means. 
will be a well-won prize. 
Well, we fished with pretty good suc- 
cess. I think that I had, on the whole, 


Your fish 

















THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 





‘* The usual discussion, after lunch, as to the best place to pitch the tent.’’ 





the better average. We were not out 
just for the fun of climbing mountains, 
wading streams and mounting log jams; 
we were out for recreation. The Bishop 
played a good hand of cribbage; so we 
passed many a pleasant hour in that way. 

As you can realize, when a man of 
fifty goes out for a trip of this kind, a 
boy comes in very useful: gathering 
wood, lighting fires, keeping them going, 
washing the pans and turning them over 
for the next meal, helps a man; saves 
that tired feeling which is apt to come, 
particularly in an old man’s legs. At 
the same time, it is but right to let the 
youngster have agoodtime, too. “Now’s 
the day and now’s the hour” to teach 


him the art of sport: to shoot, to fish, 
to keep camp, to cook, to make himself 
useful all around. 

Now I am home again, I feel like a 
young man; so spry that I could enter 
intoa jumping match or run arace. My 
trip has been to-me an “ Elixir of Life” 
—a very inspiration which recalls words 
like these: 

‘*So many hours must I tend my flock ; 
So many hours must I take my rest; 
So many hours must I contemplate; 
So many hours must I sport myself. 
So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months and years, 
Pass’d over to the end they were created, 


Will bring white hairs into a quiet grave— 
Ah! What a life were this! how sweet! how lovely! 


Missoula, Montana. 





Wanton injury to public property in 
game should be punished precisely as sim- 
ilar injury to public property in grounds 
or buildings, by incarcerating the offend- 
er in prison; for, of the two, the latter is 
less injurious in its ultimate results. A 


building may be replaced, but who can 
restore life to the fish that bears a thou- 
sand undeveloped young in its bosom, or 
can give back to the starving fawn the 
mother that has been slain at its side?— 
Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt, of New York. 
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CHASING DEER WITH STEAMBOATS. 


By H. A. STANLEY. 


HE most exciting deer hunt I ever 
saw, andI have participatedin many, 
was on Puget Sound, June 5th, 1897. 
The steamer Greyhound, plying between 
Everett and Seattle, is one of the fastest 
stern-wheelers afloat,and, slim as the ani- 
mal from which she takes her name, glides 
over the placid waters of the Sound at an 
eighteen-knot speed. She was on this day 
just getting her gait as she came out from 
Everett, and; having made past high Ged- 
ney Island, was pointed due south, when 
over on the beach of Whidby Island, seven 
or eight miles to the southwest appeared 
three menand several dogs. As we neared 
them it became apparent that both men 
and dogs were somewhat excited; for 
they ran up and down the beach, and the 
men, after waving their arms, commenced 
shooting at some object in the water. 
What they were shooting at we could not 
make out, but it certainly was not ducks. 
Indeed, it looked more like a piece of drift. 
It was moving fast across our track and 
bid fair to intercept us soon if we and it 
kept our gait. At least twenty shots must 
have been fired from the beach. A puff 
of smoke would arise and a second or two 
later, clear and sharp, came the crack of 
a rifle. Finally, the object at which they 
were shooting got so far out, they gave up 
target practice and ran rapidly towards 
their boat which was lying on the beach 
down near gray Skagit Head. 

All aboard the Greyhound had been 
watching without a clear idea of what was 
being hunted, when suddenly a slim, keen- 
eyed boy, perched up atop the pilot-house 
screamed: “It’s a deer! There comes a 
deer out there! I see ’im! He’s a-swim- 
min’ ‘cross—makin’ for Muckilteo! Oh! 
Cap’n! Cap’n! can’t we stop an’ git ’im? 
He’s a beaut! See ’im come! See ’im? 
There! Right off there!” and with trem- 


bling finger he pointed over the starboard 
bow. About this time everybody became 
excited and, in response to our clamor, 
Captain Gil Parker slowed down, changed 
the course of the big steamer a trifle and 
finally, when we were within a fourth of 
a mile or less of the swimming deer, al- 
lowed the deck hands to let down a boat. 
The deer seeing this, changed his course 
from east to south and swam rapidly, as 
if challenging the swift steamer to a race. 
A dozen strokes of her great engines 
drove her abreast of him and the swell for 
an instant submerged him, whereat he be- 
came confused and swam round and 
round, allowing the boat to draw. near. 
Mike Edwards, the mate,and a deck-hand 
had manned the boat and as with lusty 
strokes they drew near, the deer, with 
wildly rolling eyes, turned square about, 
went under and re-appeared a hundred 
yards distant, swimming rapidly toward 
the shore he had left. Mate Edwards wore 
a flaming red shirt and he was a conspic- 
uous figure as he shipped his oars and 
stood up in the boat after a sharp race, 
prepared to grasp the deer’s horns, which, 
by the way, seemed in the velvet. The 
boat was soon close alongside and Mike 
leaned far out to get his hold, when he 
grasped only salt water, for the deer had 
disappeared as suddenly asif pulled down 
by a shark. “There he comes!” shouted 
the sharp-eyed boy a second or two later, 
and there sure enough was the deer again 
—this time coming straight at the Grey- 
honnd, which now lay to. From upper 


and lower decks some fifty excited peo- 
ple were gazing, shouting and pointing, 
aud hehesitated and began to swim round 
and round again, thus giving the small 
boat a chance to come near him. The 
deck hand at the oars was an artist as well 
as a powerful fellow and he so managed 
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his craft as to come alongside the deer 
just as he came about on a second circle. 
Another deck hand with a short black 
pipe between his teeth, leaned far out over 
the rail at this instant and as the mate 
again essayed to grasp the deer, bawled 
out in a voice that would have drowned 
the foghorn at Sand Point Spit: “Ketch 
’im by the tail, Moike! Ketch ’im by the 
tail! Ye can’t never ketch a deer by the 
head. His eyes is in that end.” 

The mate heeded the suggestion, but 
as the tail was far under water, grasped at 
random and missed. He grabbed again 
and this time caught a flank, then a leg 
—and the fun commenced. Shipping his 
oars, the deck hand in the boat assisted, 
and the struggling animal, wild with ter- 
ror and choked by salt water, was dragged 
over the side of the boat. Any one un- 
aware of the strength of a deer weighing 
from 125 to 150 pounds, should have 
seen that fight. Brawny Mike clung to 
the flying hind legs as best he could, while 
the deck hand with a strangler’s hold 
about the fore shoulders and neck bore 
his end of the animal to the bottom of the 
boat. The deck hand seemed to have 
the easiest end, for he received small pun- 


ishment; but poor Mike was soon a mass 
of bloody bruises and cuts, while his dar- 
ling shirt was a thing of rags and tatters. 
For several minutes thus the fight raged, 
the crowd going wild with excitement, but 
finally some one threw a rope over to the 
boat, the deck hand,as he lay, grasped it 
and the boat was pulled in. With help 
the deer was then bound, put in the hold, 
and liberated as an intended gift for man- 
ager Frank Goodhue of Seattle. 

Meanwhile the original hunters, two 
miles and more away, had reached their 
boat and shoved off,intending to row out 
and claim their game, but the tide was 
running out strong around Skagit Head; 
they drifted south-west as fast as they 
rowed and when the steamer started they 
could only stand up in their boat and shake 
their fists in impotent rage. 

“Let ’em kick,” growled Mike, who 
was a sorry looking object. “ They can’t 
kick ekal to that there deer.” 

“Faith! an’ they can’t, sor,” returned the 
deck hand. “The hind ind av a deer is 
better’n the front ind to ketch onto, but 
fer hangin’ yer hold, gimme the front 
ind.” 


Seattle, Washington. 


PICK’REL IN WINTER. 


I know where spreads a silv’ry stream— 
A stretch uv pure delight— 
Between two lines uv ghostly hills, 
Now frosty, cold an’ white. 
I see the miles uv glist’nin’ snow, 
I hear the forest wail; 
I hear the rumble uv the ice 
Which thunders down the vale. 


Mayhap yew think’ it’s lonely there, 
And wouldn’t keer tur go 

Where lies a foot or two uv ice 
An’ mebbie two uv snow. 

Ef thet is what you think, my friend, 
In town so snug an’ nice, 

I guess yew never yit hev pulled 
A pick’rel threw the ice! 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Joe Cone. 
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BY THE LIGHT OF THE SUN. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 





S[HE LAZY 
H-V was a diffi- 
cult brand to alter, 
and it had come to 
pass that most of 
the rustlers’ meat 
was some of the 
Edgerton stock. 
Dead steers, like 
men, are poor 
witnesses, and the 
} cattle-thieves be- 
gan to own the range. You could find 
a few of them at any time, at the Board 
of Trade; and the watcher at the faro 
table was said to stand in with them, and 
their customers asked no questions. 

Ten miles away,up slowly rolling slopes 
of yellow plains, the Cuerta Divide was 
broken by a little notch—a bit of a gulch 
at the head of Lobo Creek on the other 
side—but a dry and sheltered spot that 
was reported to be a dangerous place to 
investigate. If you strayed too near on 
foot, there would be the whistle of a bul- 
let above your head and a distant crack 
like a broken limb; but you would face 
about and would hear no more of the 
kind. It was here that the rustlers had 
establishedthemselves ; nobody could tell 
you who they were, though it was pretty 
certain that morethan one citizen of Puer- 
tacita could give their password. And 
for that reason it was seldom their oper- 
ations were spoken of ; it was dangerous 
at least. 

In thespring of the year there had come 
tothe little adobe settlement a young man 
from the Pécos Valley who had the scar 
of a bullet wound between his right ear 
and the side of his head, and was shy a 
finger on hisright hand. These were the 
souvenirs of the capture of four train-rob- 





bers in Sutton’s Pass—one alive and three 
dead. It is easier to vote than to talk,and 
in November Monty Chapman had been 
elected Sheriff, had hung two of the rust- 
lers, got himself onthe right side of Dosia 
Edgerton, and-had received a dozen fear- 
fully profane and explosively-worded let- 
ters of warning, bearing the O X brand, 
or something after the style of the skull 
and bones. 

On the 5th of November he had ridden 
outaloneat night, and before morning had 
killed a man within three miles of town 
who was viewed by the coroner as he lay 
beside the half-skinned steer that had led 
him into temptation. There wasa great 
deal of suppressed excitement when the 
dead cattle thief was seen to be Charley 
Dietz, a shiftless but unsuspected citizen. 
The same night Chapman had a hole put 
through his hat by a rifle ball, and bets 
were laid at the Board of Trade on his 
death before the end of the month. 

A few days later, after a short visit at 
the Edgerton’s, he stopped as he left the 
house, and called back to Dosia as she 
stood by the door, a bit of charming white- 
robed femininity against the sombre open- 
ing, to ask if she would like to ride to the 
Notch with him the next day. As she 
waved her hand and nodded her assent, a 
boy, apparently intent upon a branch of 
half dried cherries,came around the house 
and took his way to town. 

At four o’clock, although on Wednes- 
day, there was a string of washing on Wid- 
ow Nelson’s line, and at midnight five men 
from the town met a sixth mana mile 
from the road, and, mounting the horses 
he led, rode off in a wide détour to reach 
the Notch, the place before spoken of as 
dangerous to visit, but which had been 
safe enough since Chapman's frequent 
raids. 
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It was eight o'clock on Thursday, when 
the two started out, and it was because he 
had hardly enough fear in his make-up to 
render him cautious that he rode away 
with Miss Dosia without a single uneasy 
thought. 

‘‘What's that ?’’ heasked, as hetouched 
with his quirt a small black box she had 
fastened to her waist by a contrivance of 
her own. And Dosia touched a spring 
that released it and pointed it at him so 
suddenly that his horse indulged in a 
plunge and a dozen jumps, and told him 
it wasa Kodak. As they rode along she 
explained to Chapman the mysteries of 
the camera, and at a spring she dismount- 
ed and took his picture and under her own 
direction was also photographed herself. 

“Will that thing work at night, Miss 
Edgerton?” said Chapman as they started 
off. ‘It would come in handy as a lar- 
iat in catching thieves.”’ 

Instead of answering his question or 
even considering its sincerity, Miss Dosia 
was too uneasy at the mention of the men 
who were in the way of intent quite as 
much murderers as thieves. 

“Ts it safe,” she said, ‘to go so near 
the Notch? Don’t you know about the 
deputy that was found hanging there from 
a pifion tree? Do you think we ought 
to go?” She was not a timid girl but there 
was a deep anxiety in her eyes that sent a 
gleam of color into Chapman’s face. He 
gently drew his bridle rein and as the two 
horses were brought side by side, he put 
his hand upon one of hers as it rested in 
her lap. 

“If there was any danger I would never 
have asked you tocome. I might let any 
one else in the world run risks, but not 
you.” There was a gentle movement of 
Dosia’s wrist and the two hands were 
lightly clasped. “When we reach the 
summit we can see the length of the Notch, 
which is all I want ; there is a man watch- 
ing us with atelescope in Puertacita. If 
anything goes wrong he knows it and the 
rustlers have found thatthat means a doz- 
en rangers after them and a sure thing for 
a rope around some of their necks or a 
bullet through the heart. If they knew 


the way I intended to go, in time, they 
would be apt to get there first; they don’t 
happen to have my confidence.” Anan- 
swering pressure of the hand and a look 
of confidence was the answer Monty got 
and for a time they rode without a word. 

The sun was overhead as they reached 
the crest of the mountains, stretching yel- 
low and bare for twenty miles. They had 
purposely kept to the right of the Notch 
but turned and loped along the ridge un- 
til the gulch lay at their feet. For five 
minutes they stood like statues : so long 
that Dosia’s heart began to beat uneasily 
as she anxiously looked at Monty’s face. 

“It's all right,” he said, at last; and 
then, as if to himself, ‘‘ No tracks across 
the ridge, and still as adead Indian. It’s 
all right.” 

Although the side towards Puertacita 
was that of a bare and windswept crest, a 
little way down, on the other side, was a 
boulder as big as a ’dobe house, and be- 
low it a spring with a fringe of grease- 
wood and stunted cedars and bushes. 
When their ponies had taken a few min- 
utes more of a breathing spell Chapman 
led the way to the water ; here they stop- 
ped, and, first of all, Dosia drank from her 
hands, held together fora cup. She had 
thrown the bridle reins over her horse’s 
head, and they hung from the bit and 
trailed along the ground as it munched 
the scrubby grass arodaway. She was 
in the act of winding another film into 
place, and, like all amateurs, a little afraid 
she had already done so, and was just 
aware that Chapman was lying at full 
length in the act of drinking when one of 
the ponies snorted violently and some- 
body yelled : 

“ Hands up / !” 

An instant rush of desperate men so 
quickly followed, that, before Chapman 
could reach his revolver as he lay, he was 
seized and bound with twists and turns of 
a wiry rope that had been the death of 
many a Lazy H-V steer. Fora second 
her heart stopped still, as Dosia realized 
that he was in the hands of the rustlers 
and on the wrong side of the Divide—be- 
yond the sight or help of the law. She 
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nerved herself to meet his eyes as he tried 
to see what had become of her. There 
were five men standing about him, not 
one of whom she knew, but every oneof 
whom had often passed her in her daily 
walks and rides, and, without exception, 
Chapman knew their names. A hulky 
and villainous man was first to speak as 
he swept the grass with his sombrero in 
a mocking courtesy : 

“We're awful sorry to trouble you, 
miss, but we've got a little business with 
this here- gent, and it’ll take so long that 
we'll jest ask you to ride back behind the 
brush and not wait on him after we give 
you the word to go.” They had lifted 
Chapman to his feet and one of the party 
had deftly thrown a noose about his neck. 
The girl felt sick with fear and was ready 
to faint ; but, at the sound of the leader’s 
voice again, felt a wave of anger and des- 
peration thrill her to her finger tips. 

“ Move on!” he growled; ‘“‘ we owe 
Bill Edgerton a hell of a lot and we're 
tough people. I don’t think any lady’s 
safe with this outfit for any length of 
time.” 

There was an undertone of suggestive- 
ness in his words that made Chapman’s 
blood boil madly, in spite of his hopeless 
case. Ten feet away was a blasted cedar 
and already one of the gang was sizing it 
up, with a view to utilizing it as one of the 
most important features of a hanging bee. 

“We're going to let the lady go,” the 
same man saidto Chapman, “unless you 
give the thing away ; if you calla man by 
his name that’s here, it would be a d—n 
sight better for the girl to shoot her dead.”’ 

Her pony was brought and held for her 
to mount; there was nothing for her to 
do but to obey. But before she did, she 
came swiftly to Chapman’s side, and for 
the first time their lips metin a long good- 
bye. Then mounting and turning the 
pony’s head, she rode a little way, while 
the rustlers grouped eagerly around their 
victim with jibes and cheerful epithets of 
exultant contempt and hatred long con- 
trolled. Then she suddenly wheeled and 
came back—alighting face to face with 
the scowling group. Fora second she 
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seemed to stand undecided what to do, 
though Chapman saw that the reins were 
fastened to the pommel of her saddle. 
Before a word was said she had turned the 
pony again, and, after a brief delay in 
which she seemed about to take again to 
the saddle, she suddenly struck the ani- 
mal with Chapman’s heavy quirt, which 
she had caughtasshe passed. So sudden 
and cruel was the blow, that the pony 
leaped with pain and before they had real- 
ized what she had done it was almost on 
the crest of the divide. 

There was the ring of a rifle shot, and 
then of another, as the horse slackened 
into a trot, but at the second, as if hit, it 
leaped again madly along and was out of 
sight on the Puertacita side. 

Amid such a storm or curses and revil- 
ings as perhaps no other lady ever heard, 
she stood until they were still and gave 
her a chance to speak. She had raised 
her hand and was white and desperate : 

“In ten minutes the Rangers will be on 
your tracks ; before this the alarm is given, 
for they know what a riderless horse may 
mean—”’ she was interrupted by yells of 
rage and, as if by common impulse, the 
men moved towards the tree. 

“We'll hang him up, d—n her! and see 
to her that she tells no tales,” the leader 
said, at last; but she lifted her hand once 
more, and again she spoke : 

“ T could not tell your names if I want- 
ed to’’—they thought her looking to her* 
own safety—‘“ but if you harm that man 
you will not escape. I have taken your 
pictures as you stand, almost, and the 
camera is safe on the pony’s back. Let 
us go and I promise to destroy it with its 
evidence ; if not, yournames and what you 
have done will be known as soon as the 
photographer can finish the work. You 
will be known as thieves ; it is something 
for which weare not responsible ; but you 
are not yet murderers in the eyes of all 
men, and you will let your prisoner go. 
You shall have twenty-four hours to leave 
town—lI promise you that—for, I think, 
Mr. Chapman will make no offers himself. 
I am not asking you to decide hastily, but 
if you look over the crest of the Divide, 
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‘*At the second shot, as if hit, the horse again leaped madly along.’’ 





I think you will see the rangers are under 
way.” 

There was so much confidence in her 
last assertion, made in desperation, that 
no one went to the trouble of looking. 
There was a hurried conference ; the lar- 
iat was taken by its owner from Chap- 
man’s neck, and the rustlers slunk swift- 
ly through the bushes and cedar clumps 
and disappeared, while Dosia sat white 
and trembling and unable to move till 
Chapman had freed himself and had lifted 
her. 

The grisly form of Death seemed to lurk 
behind the buck-bush as they climbe.J the 
slope with Dosia inthe saddle of Monty’s 


horse ; Cupid beseemed a myth, and what 
they had encountered anything but reality. 
But a long way towards the town the 
wounded pony was hurrying on, and a 
bunch of riders could be plainly seen a 
mile from the road. 

Twenty-four hours afterwards, Puerta- 
cita had lost three of its citizens and sev- 
eral of its floating population were seen 
no more. 

There isa camera in the Chapman home 
that should have been destroyed, with the 
film, and there is a pony with a scar on 
its neck that is too good for anything like 
work. 

Denver,. Colorado. 





Ir is but a few years since the beaver 
was said to be one of the most common 
wild animals in the State of New York. 
It is now questionable whether there is a 
single wild beaver in the State. Twenty 
years ago beaver were common along all 
the streams of Kansas. Ten years ago 


they were often found. Now they are 
rare, and in less than ten years there will 
not be a wild one, except by chance, in 
the State. Buffalo, antelope, deer, elk, 
bear, gray wolf, and the wild turkey have 
already disappeared.—Lewis Lindsay 
Dyche,in ‘ Camp Fires of a Naturalist.” 

















TARPON FISHING AT ARANSAS PASS. 


By A. M. PARKER. 


ALK about your Indian River in 
Florida, or Punta Gorda, Punta 
Rassa or Fort Myers, or even Marco 
Island, why, old man, not one of those 
places is to-be mentioned in the same 
breath with Aransas Pass, right here in 
Southeast Texas. Just come down with 
me for a couple of weeks, and you will 
get more sport than you ever did in Flor- 
ida.” Thus spake our old-time friend and 
sportsman companion, as we talked of field 
sports, on the veranda of the Capital 
Hotel in the city of Houston. Frank has 
shot and fished from Colorado tothe Flor- 
ida Reefs and from “down east” Maine to 
Texas and the Mexican border. 
“ Well, Frank, I'll go with you, but me- 


thinks the oldtarpon fishing ground above. 


Fort Myers, on the Caloosahatchie River 
in Florida, will be hard to excel.” 

And so it was decided, and on one hot 
bright morning in last July, we twain 
boarded the cars of the San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass Railway, and at 8:30 that 


‘evening stepped onto the platform of the 


depot at Rockport. As the mail-boat for 
the fishing grounds, or rather, I should 
say, the little village of Tarpon (consisting 
of a crude hotel, a little one-horse coun- 
try store,a dozen houses and a life-saving 
station), did not leave Rockport before 
morning, we engaged our quarters at the 
nearest hostelry and turned in, to fight 
mosquitoes and dream of seven-foot tar- 
pon. In the morning, by Frank’s advice, 
I purchased at the principal store in town 
an extra rod, reel and line, and fortun- 
ately secured such an exceedingly good 
outfit that the satisfaction of playing large 
fish with tackle that one felt sure of was 
most materially added to thereby. The 
reel was one of the Vom Hofe make, cap- 
able of holding just 600 feet of line. The 


line was a Hall line of most superior 
strength and not larger than an ordinary 
bass line. A stout canerod almost eight 
or nine feet in length, made without joints, 
with a heavy metal tip and ring, anda 
dozen hooks with four-foot leaders of 
piano wire, jointed by small brass swivels, 
completed the outfit.. For the benefit of 
fishermen who have never engaged in the 
fascinating sport of angling for the cele- 
brated Silver King, I will state that agood 
Vém Hofe reel, such as the one men- 
tioned, costs $16.00; the Hall line, $3.50; 
the pole, $7.50; and the hooks and lead- 
ers, $1.50 per dozen. With this outfit a 
good fisherman can land a tarpon, when 
well hooked, every time. You may pay 
$40.00 for a reel, if, you wish; but it is 
entirely unnecessary, as a reel at $16.00 
will answer all practical purposes. You 
may also pay $2000 or $25.00 for a fine 
rod, but it will break much quicker than 
the plain bamboo or cane rod without 
joints. 

My experience had been dearly bought 
in many Florida fishing trips—for the 
course of our tarpon fishing there, both 
on the East and West Coasts, had been 
frequently marked by the broken rods, 
lines and lost hooks that were left in our 
trail. But to resume.. By 9 o'clock the 
skipper of the little sloop which carries 
Uncle Sam’s mail, shouted out from the 
pier in front of the hotel: “All aboard for 
the Pass!”—And down to the water’s 
edge we go—bag and baggage—and are 
soon on board, headed due south-east, 
with the quarantine station dead ahead 
over the starboard bowanda long sweep 
of St. Joseph’s Island away in the dis- 
tance on our port. Atnoon we reached 
entrance of the Pass to Aransas Bay and 
disembark at the little pier in front of the 
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‘* We were soon aboard as little sloop which carries Uncle Sam’s mail and headed 
due south-east. 





life-saving station. Five minutes’ walk up 
the pier and across the sands takes us to 
the piazza of the domicile known as the 
Seaside Hotel, owned and managed by 
genial Frank Hetfield. Here we were at 
once made to feel at home, and the plac- 
ing of a substantial dinner where it would 
do the most good, followed by a prime 
Havana, made us feel that here was truly 
a sportsman’s haven of rest and recrea- 
tion. The afternoon was passed in be- 
coming acquainted, unpacking baggage 
and fitting up rubber brakes for our reels, 
and getting tackle ready for a trip early 
on the succeeding-morning to the fishing 
grounds. We engaged two boatmen, as 
only one person can fish from a boat ; -and 
at the appointed time they met us at the 
end of the dock, each with a good sup- 
ply of medium-sized mullet for bait anda 
stout gaff to aid in landing the fish when 
caught. My comfort as well as Frank’s 
was well looked out for, as a chair is fast- 
enedin thestern of each row-boat in such 
a way that the boatman in rowing is fac- 
ing the fisherman’s back, the rod extend- 
ing over the stern of the boat, with the 
bait trailing about thirty or forty feet 
astern. From the wharf to the fishing 
grounds at the Pass the distance is not 
over a quarter of amile. This was soon 
covered by the boatmen and presently 
Frank and I weretrolling along down the 
Pass about 50 to 75 yards apart. Fora 
half hour or more we fished without a 


strike; then, aii in a second, a flash of 
gleaming silver, five feet or more in length, 
went up into the air astern of Frank’s 
boat! 

“ Hold him, Frank! hold him!” I shout- 
ed, but it was not to be; for two more 
leaps into mid-air the Silver King took, 
and-with a fierce shake of his head, cast 
the hook from his mouth, and the fisher- 
man reeled up his linein disappointed and 
gloomy silence. There are times when 
even words fail, and 

But—“ Jerusalem! now is our turn!” is 
the exclamation from my boatman, as the 
line under my thumb on the brake gives 
a sudden spring, and the reel sings out 
shrill and clearonthe morning air. Quick 
as thought we have struck the hook deep 
and, luckily, into a tender spot; and a 
gleaming flash in the air, followed by an- 
other and yet three more wild leaps, tells 
me that his Silver Kingship is well hook- 
ed. Then follows a long run of 150 feet 
before I can turn him. Two more teaps 
into the air, and then a shorter run of 40 
or 50 feet. 

“Now, Mr. Parker, wrap him up 
quick!” shouts Ed, the boatman, and he 
is backing the boat down on the fish, while 
I reel in line as fast as the handlebar will 
turn. 

“Don’t let us lose him, Ed,” is my ex- 
clamation, and presently the great fish is 
not 20 feet astern—towing our boat out 
towards the Gulf, stern first, at a fast rate. 
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Giving him the tip of the rodI gradually 
turn him and head him up the Pass to- 
wards the beach. Then my boatman pulls 





hard, and I have got the tarpon coming ° 


right along with onlya short line out,and 
the rod bearing atremendous strain. We 
are almost at the beach, when the tarpon 
comes up into the air four or five feet 
clear of the water, then makes a sudden 
dash for the surf which is roaring over the 
bar on the right of the Pass. As his whole 
shape is revealed in his wild leap, I see 
that he is in length over six feet, and I 
strain every effort to gain the line back 
that he has run out on his last rush for 
liberty. Now I have him back to thirty 
feet; nowtwenty-five; now only twenty; 
he is evidently tired out. 

“ His Silver Kingship is ours, Ed. Now 
‘we will take him ashore,” I say— But 
hardly are the words out of my mouth, 
when he rolls up his shining side to the 
surface, takes a fierce turn downward, and 
tearing the hook from his jaw, disappears 
in the. foam made by his last powerful 
plunge for freedom. It is our turn now 
to feel blue, and I look at Ed, while he 
says never a word, but quickly puts on a 
fresh mullet—after first giving the point 
of the hook a sharp examination to see 
that it was all right. Back we row to- 
wards the wreck of the old Morgan Line 
steamer on the bar off the mouth of the 
Pass, and have hardly gone a couple of 
hundred yards beforeI havea hasty strike. 
How the reel sings in its socket and how 
almost seven feet of silver scaled fish flings 
himself in somersaults into the air, are so 
well recorded in the mind’s eye of Ed and 
self; while Frank is all too busy with a 
well hooked tarpon himself to enjoy our 
struggle for supremacy. The light line 
and supple but strong rod were now match- 
ed against brute strength. Think of a 
trout orsalmon magnified ascoreof times, 
and you have an idea of the fight now on. 
Back and forth across the Pass, the tired 
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fingers numb from pressing the reel brake, 
we went, until finally our fish was con- 
quered and landed on the beach of St. 
Joseph’s Island, after forty-five minutes 
of hard but pleasure-giving work. Just 
six feet and eight inches he measured; 
weight, 139 pounds. Not a heavy fish for 
his length, but a fighter from the first 
go- off. ' 

This was sport enough for one morn- 
ing, but it was my luck to land another 
of six feet one inch before noon; and as 
the second one lay on the white sand 
beach, I said: 

“Ed, put up the rod. We will stop fish- 
ing now, and not tempt the gods further 
to-day.” 

Frank had lost three and landed one fine 
one of six feet, four inches, and another of 
four feet, ten inches, and was more than 
satisfied; so werowed back to the Seaside 
Hostelry more than ever impressed with 
the fact that Aransas Pass was indeed a 
sportsman’s paradise. 

During our stay of a fortnight my cap- 
ture was ten tarpon, and Frank’s fourteen. 
A good many days the fish would not 
strike, but when in the proper mood the 
strikes come fast and keep both fisher- 
man and boatman busy indeed. The 
largest tarpon captured this season at 
Aransas measured seven feet and four 
inches. A new club-house is being erect- 
ed for sportsmen on the point of St. Jo- 
seph’s Island, and undoubtedly larger fish 
than this will be recorded. A curious in- 
cident happened this season, when a gen- 
tleman from Dallas, while fishing, was 
knocked overboard by a large tarpon 
jumping over his boat. His first thought 
was “sharks!” as some enormous man- 
eaters are captured in the Pass, but he 
struck out for the boat on coming to the 
surface, and was hauled on board by his 
bceatman, none the worse save for a scare 
and a good ducking. 

Puinam, Conn. 
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Our Northern forests are now swathed 
in Winter's spotless mantle, angry bliz- 
zards are sweeping the great plains, and the 
turbulent flow of the mighty streams is hid- 
den and repressed by an icy grasp. But 
in the far-away South Land the landscape 
has known no change save that there are 
flecks of sober shade in the erstwhile all 
prevailing green. The sunny coastso 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas and California 
are at this season fairly a-swarm with feath- 
ered migrants from less hospitable climes 
—water-fowl and waders that have suc- 
cessfully run the fiery gauntlet of two 
thousand miles, only to find fresh dan- 
gers awaiting them at their long-sought 
destination. From the Great Lakes to 
the Mexican Gulf this continent no longer 
offers a single safe refuge for its native 
game. Everything that flies or swims, or 
that treads the sod of forest or field, lives 
in constant terror of the sportsman’s ap- 
proach and has learned to dread the 


- crashing peal of villainous saltpetre. From 


year’s end to year’s end the work of ex- 
termination proceeds, only shifting its field 
from North to South and back to the 
North once more with the varying sea- 
sons. How ‘iong will it be before the sci- 
ence of wing-shooting will be reckoned 
among the lost arts?p—fallen into disuse 
and forgotten because no longer of value 
in an era when such a thing as wild game 
has ceased to exist. 





A BUNCH OF ‘QUERIES, 





Sportsmen of Monte Vista (Colorado) 
in particular, and of the whole of the great 
San Luis Valley in general, are interested 
in the procuring and propagation of game 
birds in that section. At the request of 
a number of earnest advocates of game 
propagation and protection, resident in 
Monte Vista and members of the local 
gun club there, Sports AFIELD presents 
the following queries, hoping that those 
among her large number of readers who 
know will contribute their knowledge and 
experience in aid of the worthy enterprise 
their sportsman-brothers of the fertileSan 
Luis are about to inaugurate. The val- 
ley in question is about 100 miles long 
by 60 broad, and lies between the Sangre 
de Cristo Range and the great Conti- 
nental Divide. Its average elevation is 
about 7,400 feet. About the only timber 
is that along the streams; of which there 
are a rather fair number—mostly tribu- 
tary to the Rio Grande. Stubble fields 
are numerous; the staples being wheat, 
oats and barley—also potatoes and Mex- 
icans (of the latter, it is said, this year’s 
crop is abundant). The snow fall rarely 
exceeds six to eight inches, and seldom 
lies longer than two weeks. A crust rare- 
ly forms over the snowsurface. The days, 
in winter, are mostly’ warm and sunny; 
the nights are cold, some times register- 
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ing at 20° below. There is practically no 
wind in winter. 
The herbage of the region is largely 
sage-brush and the grass and weeds usu- 
ally found in company with- it. Some 
grouse and quail (ruffed grouse and prai- 
rie chickens and Bob Whites) were plant- 
ed and apparently did well until exter- 
minated by outside sportsmen who were 
ignorant of their origin and the reason of 
their presence. This much in explanation 
of the conditions. 
The birds desired for this region arethe 
ruffed grouse and the Bob White. 
QUERIES: 

1,—Will they thrive? 

2.—What is the best method of obtaining them? 

(a).—Can this be done by trapping in Colorado and 
other states ? or does the game code forbid ? 

(b).—What are the best sources through which to pur- 
chase them? 

(c).—Is it more desirable to obtain old birds, young 
birds, or eggs? 

3.— What is the proper method to employ in liberating 
them? a 

(a).—The best time? - 

(6).—Is it best to try to feed them for a short period? 


4.—If these birds will not thrive here, what varieties 
will? 


The same sportsmen also desire infor- 
mation as to the best dogs to be used in 
hunting bear in this region? Bruin being 
of the cinnamon and silver-tip varieties. 

Any one who may be able to give in- 
formatior tending towards the solution of 
these questions, is cordially invited to an- 
swer through the columns or Sports 
AFIELD, or by personal letter addressed 
to H. H. Mowray, proprietor Hotel Blanca, 
Monte Vista, Colo. N. N. Spear. 

Monte Vista, Colo. 





ANOTHER MATCH BOX. 





And still another member of this in- 
ventive Yankee nation is camping on 
the trail of the much-desired but elusive 
“water-proof match-box.” He writes me 
as follows: 


Dear Str: According to your suggestion in the August 
number of our Sports AFIELD for some one to invent a 
waterproof match-box, I took the matter up and have 
invented one. It can be made to hold 15 parlor or “ pop 
ping” matches ; is perfectly waterproof and not clumsy 
and can easily be carried in vest pocket. I think, how- 
ever, to make anything out of it, it will have to be pro- 
tected by a patent. As I am a man of very moderate 
means, I would like for some one to go in with me—some 


one who could furnish the money. I leave this to your 

consideration, and will be glad to answer any corre- 

spondence. Dr, SAmM’L SOHRANTZ. 
Warrenton, Mo, 


I am pleased to find that there are a 
good many of my fellow sportsmen who 
share my own belief in the indispensa- 
bility of a match’ receptacle that won't 
leak. Iam pleased, because it shows me 
that some of the other fellows have 
suffered in fireless camps. Misery always 
loves company. To emphasize the need 
of a match-box impervious. to moisture, 
I would suggest that about a dozen of 
us tell our hard luck stories of “How it, 
Happened.” Maybe Brothes Baines of 
Texas will take the initiative in this? I 
select his name at a venture, feeling 
confident that such an old-timer has 
surely “ been there’ more than once. 

The man who puts a waterproof match- 
box on the market will have a “seller.” 
Send me a sample copy, boys, in due 
course of time. S. D. BARNEs. 

Bald Knob, Ark. 

oo 

You are out calling turkeys. After a 
proper time you give two or three more 
careful calls, and your hair almost lifts 
your hat off as the reply sounds unmis- 
takably near. Your fingers, too, are 
trembling: but there is no disgrace about 
that; for the man who cannot get nerv- 
ous in the presence of noble game is but 
a butcher and not a sportsman. Ten- 
derly you scrape the raised edge of the 
little box against the gun, and get ready 
to touch the trigger. Soon there is an 
answer, and your heart beats as never 
before, for you realize it is so close that 
it will not be safe to answer it. The dog 
knows it, too, for now he lies as still as 
death beside you. He trembles, and the 
twitching at his nose shows he would 
whine with anxiety if he were not too 
well broken. Suddenly your straining 
eyes detect something moving in the edge 
of the underbrush beyond the little open 
space in front of your blind, and in a 
moment more out steps a dark bird that 
to you startled fancy seems as large as 
an ostrich.—7Z. S. Van Dyke, in “ Game 
Birds at Home.” 
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IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





We are off for Elizabeth Lake—Alex., 
Jeff., Mike and I. Also three dogs— 
Tad, a Gordon setter, Moses, a tried and 
true deerhound and another hound, un- 
tried, that Alex. picked up in the street 
for the occasion. How the whole caval- 
cade enthuses at the prospect of an out- 
ing! How we boys have planned and 
anticipated pleasures that are almost sure 
not to be realized. Yet there is no small 
amount of enjoyment in planning sucha 
trip, as you all know who have been 
there, and we have done that very delib- 
erately and fully. So we have had that 
pleasure, to begin with. And if we do 
not perforate as many mule deer, griz- 
zlies, mountain-lions and other big game 
with our ‘‘leaden messengers’’ as some 
of the Nimrods do that we have read 
about in Sports AFIELD, and other stand- 
ard sporting journals, we will not regret 
the time spent. 

We were out thirteen days last year 
and we never raised a hair. All of the 
game we saw on the entiretrip, not count- 
ing quails, squirrels, rabbits and rattle- 
snakes, were two old does and a fawn. 
Those of course we did not molest as it 
is always out of season here for any deer 
but the bucks. . [The open season for 
bucks in this county; Ventura—is from 
July 15 to October 15.] Some malicious 
people say that the reason we did not an- 
nihilate the does and fawn, was because 
we could not get onto their curves with 
our artillery, but of course that is slan- 
der. Nevertheless, notwithstanding the 
scarcity of game, when we arrived home 
we all agreed that we had enjoyed our 
trip immensely—and we did. The fact 
is, that when folks are cooped up in an 
office or a store for six days in a week 
for an indefinite number of years they 
appreciate a breath of fresh air, untainted 
by the dust of the street. To them every 
zephyr seems an encouragement to live 
longer, be happier and better. One mis- 
take we made last season was we tried to 
see too much country during our alloted 
vacation, and, as a consequence, we came 


home with considerable of that tired feel- - 
ing; but this time I think we will be more 
moderate in our walking propensities and 
not try to do the whole State of Califor- 
nia in two weeks, or even the whole 
Southern part of the State—though I don’t 
know as our experience will avail us 
much as we all like to see what we can 
see; what kind of a country we live in, 
etc. We all want to climb the highest 
peaks just to take a look on the other 
side of them. Most generally we look 
upon another peak, just a little higher 
than the one we have climbed, which we - 
must ascend before we are satisfied, and 
so on until approaching night warns us 
to start for camp. We were once over- 
taken on the summit of a strange moun- 
tain by a dark, dark night; and we don’t 
want any more of it. We arrive in camp 
tired, hot and hungry, but after treating 
ourselves to a big drink of ‘‘ buzzwater”’ 
and eating a hearty supper we lie down 
upon our blankets and “swap lies” un- 
til sleep puts a quietus on our Herculan- 
ean efforts in that line. 

We now cross the “raging Sespe,” 
though at present it doesn't rage. In 
fact the little water the irrigating ditches 
have left in it here, near its confluence 
with the Santa Clara river, does not even 
run, but during the rainy season and 
when the snow is melting in the moun- 
tains along its source it surely justifies 
its appellation. Then the most venture- 
some respect its mightiness. Aboutthree 
miles up the stream from this crossing is 
the ‘‘Devil’s Gate’”’—probably so called 
from theruggedness of the gorgethrough 
which the water forces its way or the 
devilish hard time one has getting through 
or around it. Above the gate abounds 
the frisky trout in large numbers. Ear- 
lier in the season when there is more wa- 
ter in the creek and before the irrigating 
ditches get in their work trout may be 
caught most any place in it. Not so 
now but we don’t stop to mourn their ab- 
sence. We are after bigger game. 

Our first important stopping place is at 
Camulos. Important to us just now not 
because it is the home of Ramona, made 
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famous by Helen Hunt Jackson in her book 
entitled “Ramona,” but because it is time 
for us to “eat, drink and be merry.” We 
ate a very early breakfast and it is now 
afternoon. And with the dusty roads 
and the scarcity of snake tracks our so- 
ciability has begun to wane. 

Southern California’s climate, though 
one of the most perfect in the world, is 
very dry during the summer season and 
the dust has a familiar and aggressive 
way of lodging in your nose, ears, eyes 
and throat, that is, to say the least of it, 
uncomfortable. No doubt but what each 
of us has eaten our “peck of dirt” this 
morning as we have hadour mouths open 
almost continuously descanting on the 
beauties of our surroundings, the big 
game we are going to slaughter, the gold 
mines we intend discovering, etc. Any 
way, what we haven't eaten of our al- 
lotted peck is surely circulating in our 
throats, but we get some seventeen year 


. old Vino de Oporto of Mr. Del Valle at 


Camulos, and that settles it. We do not 
know that the vintage was seventeen 
years old—we took the man’s word for 
that—but we do not know that it was old 
enough to do the work O. K. 

We camp that night at Castaic Station, 
where hay is a dollar a bale and the na- 
tives don’t seem to be delighted to sell it 
even atthat price. Maybe it was because 
we opened negotiations for it after they 
had retired for the night. Some people 
don’t like to have their dreaming disturb- 
ed. Next morning: we go through Sau- 
gus and enter the San Francischito Ca- 
fion. In this cafion it is said gold was 
first discovered in California in 1846, but, 
as I was not there at the time, I don’t 
know. On our right as we go up a few 
miles from Saugus, on the Newhall 
Ranch (which is now one of the largest 
in the State, covering eighty-one square 
miles), there is a camp of about sixty min- 
ers. The crest of the mountain is all hon- 
eycombed with tunnels, and the miners 
at work look through the glass (field 
glass ) like overgrown bees. The miners 
each pay Newhall Brothers one dollar a 
week royalty for the privilege of panning 
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out their dust. We ate our lunch near 
a small winery, wher every sour wine is 
dispensed by a very sour-looking Mex- 
ican lady to the sorrowful traveller. If 
the traveller be not of sorrowful mien be- 
fore partaking of this mean concoction, 
he certainly will be afterward. My ad- 
vice to all those who would tempt Fate 
by taking a dose of it, is to try the same 
on the dog or the mule first. Then only 
in broken doses, if they have any further 
use for the animals. And the bad wine 
was not the only bad thing we ran up 
against during our short sojourn in the 
Sefiora’s dooryard, either. The lady’s 
temper is worthy of mention. This is 
how we know. Among other things, she 
had chickens (the embodiment of trouble) 
by the great gross. We had a small por- 
tion of our “dollar a bale”’ left, and, 
when we put it on the ground to our tired 
and hungry horses, the chickens made a 
foot-ball rush for it, thinking perhaps (if 
they ever do think ) that it was a kind of 
free-for-all and that the first one of them 
under the horses’ feet was the winner. 
Well, one won and then ourtrouble with 
Her Sourness began. Her young hope- 
ful came out presumably to see if the 
chickens had finished our barley and if 
they had to shoo them away, for fear we 
might purloin one; and when this one 
wouldn’t shoo—it having been previous- 
ly shoed by one of the horses—the boy 
immediately imparts the sad intelligence 
to his Ma and then— We were peace- 
fully taking our after-lunch siesta, when 
there cometh to our sensibilities the voice 
of that same kid, with: “Say, Mister, Ma 
says she wants you fellers to pay fer that 
chicken yer horses killed er while er go.” 

Talk about being philosophic and mag- 
nanimous ! you can’t do it when awak- 
ened from a sound sleep produced by sour 
wine of the San Francischito brand to pay 
for one of the measley chickens that has 
eaten the dollar-a-bale barley from your 
famishing horses. We did not murder 
the boy. He of course was only the 
dutiful emissary of his Ma. Yet our at- 
torney, Mike, filed a counter claim of two 
bits for barley eaten by the chickens, to 
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off-set her claim for damages done the 
chick. Jeff had previously succeeded, with 
commendable shrewdness, in getting the 
boy to put the amount of our indebted- 
ness to them at ten cents; a surprise to 
us all—not the shrewdness, but the nom- 
inal price ; for we had begun to believe 
that a dollar was the only piece of money 
they knew in that benighted land. You 
see, our claim of two bits would leave a 
balance of 15 cents in our favor, and we 
insisted on the prompt payment of the 
same, as the condition of our exchequer, 
like the gold reserve, had become a sub- 
ject for serious consideration. Our de- 
mand brought the Mater in camp in a 
hurry, and the way she reeled off the 
Spanish language to us fora few minutes 
was a Caution to trespassers. But as her 
words were fired at us with such velocity, 
we could catch very little of their import, 
as our knowledge of Spanish is brief. Yet 
I opine that the substance of her dis- 
course was very uncomplimentary to us. 
Still, the most versatile sometimes get 
tired if they have to do all the talking 
themselves. So she eventually let up on 
us and meandered towards the house, and 
we breathed a sigh of relief, hitched up 
and meandered on. 

Further up the cafion we came to a 
placer mine that is worked by hydraulic 
power, when there is plenty of water. Just 
now they are waiting for rain. Now we 
came to our first genuine snake track with 
the snake—a black rattler—right in it, 
but only foraminute. A charge of shot 
puts a sudden end to His Snakeship’s 
mission, and, although we had mortgag- 
ed that snake and his track innumerable 


- times on the trip, we all took another in 


honor of the first payment. 

We stop for the night near the foot of 
the grade at the upper end of the cajion. 
Here we try to trade our tramp dog to 
some Mexicans for a bale of hay. Poor 
Tramp! he might not have been created 
in vain. He has a beautiful voice and a 
countenance which to look upon, me- 
thinks, would make General Weyler 
weep, it is so very pathetic. But the purp 
has such a timid way of shying and ki- 
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yi-ing when we “fire” a cold biscuit or 


a slab of bacon in his direction, when he 


doesn’t expect a donation, that we think 
him unfitted for the rough life he must 
necessarily lead if he travels with us, so 
we try to swap him; besides, to be frank, 
he has such an unsportsmanlike way of 
letting his voice out on so many imagin- 
ary hot trails that even old Mose has be- 
gun to regard him with suspicion and to | 
refuse to go at his call. But he is still 
our property. For once we have found 
some Mexicans who think they have all 
the dogs they need. 

In the morning we ascend the grade. 
This incline is seven miles long, but it is 
so gradual and the road is so well kept 
(it being the main travelled thoroughfare 
from Los Angeles north to Randsburg, 
Johannesburg, San Francisco and other 
well-known places ) that one hardly real- 
izes that he is going up all the time, and 
it seems to tire the horses but little. 

At last we arrive on the summit of the 
mountain range and look for the lake, 
which we know must be near; but we do 
not see it until we go about amile further 
on, when, at a short distance to the right 
of us, she looms up. Weare somewhat 
disappointed—not in the lake, as it is 
larger than we had expected it to be. It 
was at this time ( during the dry season) 
probably two miles long by half a mile 
wide at the widest place ; but we were dis- 
appointed at the surrounding landscape. 
There were tco many ranch houses in 
sight to suit us—we wanted to get out of 
civilization. The water in the lake looks 
cool and is arefreshing sight after gazing 
upon the hot sandy hills around it. We 
stop at the Elizabeth Lake post-office, eat 
our lunch, buy a bale of hay at war prices. 
from the post-master, and drive on north- 
west up Pine Cafion. Soon we come to 
another body of water covering about 
twenty acres, which, I think, is called 
Clear Lake. We pass that and continue 
on for about three miles, until we come 
to the end of the wagon road. Here we 
camp under some large pine trees near a 
spring of water. 

Early next morning we start out with 
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blood in our eyes, intent upon killing 
something besides time. We toil on foot 
up the sunny side of a mountain for 
about two hours, through scrub oaks with 
an occasional Spanish bayonet for vari- 
ety, and at last arrive on top to find—not 
what we had hoped to find—a hunter's 
paradise, wild and unexplored—but a 
large barley field owned bya colored gen- 
tlemen. To say that we were surprised 
and disgusted to find a farm on the very 
apex of a mountain as high as that, would 
be putting it mildly. I guess that ’coon 
wanted to get above the “ ow white 
trash.’ But as domestic ’coons are not 
the kind of game we are after, and as there 
is little likelihood of there being any other 
kind of game on the farm, unless we can 
get up a game of craps, we look around 
awhile and then descend to camp—our 
ambition to distinguish ourselves as deer- 
slayers away below zero. 

Some people delight in mystery and in 
being mysterious, and Alex and I verily 
believe that Mike and Jeff are of that kind. 
This is the story or as much of it as we 
know. The morning after our trip to 
the barley field on the mount Mike and 
Jeff started for the village of Fairmount, 
a distance by wagon of perhaps ten miles 
and by a trail across the mountain of 
about four miles. They expected to be 
back for dinner, so we waited. We wait- 
ed until eleven o’clock that night and 
burned all of the pine cones in the vicin- 
ity and fired our guns for their guidance, 
but still they didn't come. So, thinking 
they had meta grizzly and that they were 
his, we finally gave them up—shed a few 
silent tears and went to bed. ‘The next 
morning, while we were trying to decide 
upon the most humane way of bréaking 
the sad intelligence to their best girls, they 
arrive in camp, with appetites like the 
whirlpool of Niagara, and after taking in 
everything edible that comes their way, 
they reluctantly disclose this much of 
their adventures. They left Fairmount via 
the trail at four o’clock the afternoon 
before—only this and nothing more. 
Whether they lost their way or got more 
“‘buzzwater”’ than they could climb the 
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mountain with, will probably always re- 
main a dark secret, as they are both very 
conservative when they want to be. 

We now resolve that there is no game 
to be killed in the barley field, and, as the 
mountain on the other side of the cafion 
is inaccessible (owing to the scrub-oaks 
and white-thorns) we load our camp 
equipage into the wagon and back-track 
for about two miles to where an old min- 
er, a friend of ours, has some quartz 
claims. Here we settle down under a big 
pine near one of the most beautiful side 
cafions imaginable. With its gently slop- 
ing hills, so covered with big pine trees 
that the sun’s rays even at mid-day bare- 
ly penetrate the shadows; with a stream 
of water, always cool, rising near the top 
of the mountain; and with its tree squir- 
rels and mountain quails, it promises to 
be an ideal camping place. Getting the 
camp to rights we had dinner—in which 
we were joined by a very pleasant tourist 
chap of the cycling persuasion. Then 
Mike “‘loafed off” with one of the squir- 
rel guns, while Jeff and I set out to ex- 
plore the cafion—leaving Alex and our 
wheelman guest to entertain themselves as 
best they might. We walk along the bed 
of the stream where the yellow mica inthe 
sand glistens like gold, and to those who 
have not learned that “all is not gold that 
glitters” it might bring visions of afflu- 
ence. We see several squirrels, although 
it is late in the day for them to be out, 
and Jeff kills one. We also find a piece 
of rock containing free gold. Near by 
we find a ledge containing rock of the 
same kind, though the gold is not visible ; 
but we take a piece off the ledge to camp 
and horn it out and get color. 

The process of horning is as follows: 
Grind the rock to a fine powder, either 
by using a mortar and pestle, such as is 
used by druggists in compounding medi- 
cines, or by rubbing between two other 
rocks. Put the powder in the horn. ‘lo 
make a horn for this purpose, take an or- 
dinary cow’s horn; boil it in water until 
pliable; then split it and nail it toa block 
of wood which has been hollowed out in 
the desired form; leave until dry; then 
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cut it in the shape of a scoop for a pair 
of scales. Dip the horn in water and 
soak the powder thoroughly, being care- 
ful that there is no grease or oil in the 
hornor water. Shake the mixture, which 
will cause the black sand and heavy met- 
als in it to settle to the bottom ; then pour 
off the water and lighter particles. Keep 
dipping, shaking and pouring, until only 
the black sand and other metals remain. 
Then, if gold is not observed or recog- 
nized, to test it further, put the residue in 
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might discover. The following morning 
with renewed hope (to forget previous dis- 
appointment and to be always hopeful for 
future success is a true sportsman’s chief 
characteristic) I follow the hunter to the 
top of the south range, to again try my 
luck at hunting before retiring permanent- 
ly from the business. Here these moun- 
tains are accessible by going up the cajion. 
On top we separate and hunt in opposite 
directions, so as to increase our chances 
of seeing game. Here the brush has been 











Alex and our wheelman guest making the best of their loneliness 





an iron spoon or ladle and burn it; cool, 
mix with quick silver and then strain out 
the quick-silver through buckskin, and if 
there is gold to the amount of five dollars 
per ton of rock there will remain in the 
buckskin a yellowish-white particle. Heat 
this until the quick-silver that adheres to 
it evaporates—and there you are. 

The next afternoon the miner and a 
hunter (?) arrive. The miner to work his 
gold mine and the hunter to work a lead 
mine into the anatomy of any game he 


burned off and the walking is good; the 
feed is also good. We see ‘some deer 
tracks that are not more than a year old 
and we think the prospect good for see- 
ing deer. Within an hour there reverber- 
ates on the light mountain air thirteen 
shots, fired very deliberately, as a hunter 
who was sure of his game would fire them. 
He has certainly flushed and bagged a 
whole bunch. Enough is all we need— 
I'll go to camp and fetch the horses. But 
when IJ arrive, I findhimthere. ‘His face 
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tells the story. He had shot thirteen 
times at two four-point bucks, standing 
about 150 yards away, and he didn’t doa 
thing to them. Of course we do not feel 
very much elated to think that the only 
deer sighted on the trip got away without 
a scratch, but the hunter himself does not 
seem to be overjoyed. So we try to be 
generous and not throw stones. But if 
there are still two bucks running at large 
in that part of Los Angeles County we 
want them. So we take the horses, dogs 
and canteens full of water, and camp at 
the summit of the mountain that night— 
so as to be on their stamping grounds 
early next morning. At the peep of day 
we are scouring the country on horseback 
for miles around. We keep the hounds 
in leash, so as to surprise the deer and get 
a standing shot ora running shot at close 
range, but I guess they got an intimation 
that we were coming this time and emi- 
grated. After we despair of getting them 
up by our own efforts, we turn the hounds 
loose on the trail, but we had waited too 
long. Old Mose makes a brave attempt 
to follow it, but he can’t do so with any 
certainty; so we finally leave him tocome 
in when he gets tired and go to camp, 
satisfied that it is not our game. 

We spend the next three days pros- 
pecting; we locate some quartz ledges 
which show color andaledge of fine white 
marble. We file on the water-right of the 
side cajion and start for home all million- 
aires—if health is wealth—our minds un- 
troubled by the thoughtthat we had dis- 
turbed the tranquility of any mild-eyed 
deer. Coming down the cafion, we passed 
four miners who were washing the sand 
and gravel ina small flume. Although 
they had very little more water than a 
thirsty man could drink—if he drank 
water—they claimed to have taken out 
$700.00’s worth of gold in a week (the 
time they had been in operation). No 
Klondike for them—California is still good 
enough. We arrive home without further 
incident and prepare to answer questions 
and to be “joshed” about the deer we 
didn’t get. A. W. ELtiorr. 

Santa Paula, Calif. 
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ILLINOIS GAME PROTECTION. 





Several. days ago in one of the Chicago 
papers I noticed an article in which Mr. 
Loveday talks of having a bill passed in 
the Legislature putting a tax of $1.00 on 
every gun and a special tax on hunters 
from other States of $5 00, his idea being 
to establish a State Pheasantry. Now, 
what is the use of establishing a Pheas- 
antry when, after six months’ liberation, 
every bird would be slaughtered? We 
would have lots of game in this State if 
the game birds were only protected. Our 
laws declare that prairie chickens must 
not be killed before the 15th of Sep- 
tember. What are the results? Simply 
that many thousands of them are slaugh- 
tered by August 15, if not earlier, no 
game warden being around to put a stop 
to such butchery. Why not take that 
tax and use it in hiring game wardens 
to enforce our laws. We had a deputy 
game warden in Morrison a few years 
ago. What did he do? Nothing. He 
was otherwise engaged; and, therefore, 
would not take the chances of ruining 
his business. Appoint aman; give him 
a fair salary; and you will see good re* 
sults all over the State. Before the first 
of July every farmer that came in my 
place of business spoke of the large 
flocks of young chickens that they saw 
almost every day. I for one waited for 
September 15, expecting some good 
shooting. But the different farms that I 
hunted on all had the same story to tell: 
“Been a-shooting chickens around here 
for over two months!” Still, no arrests 
were made. Mr. Loveday knew that 
chickens were being killed unlawfully, 
but could do nothing. He could not be 
in all parts of the State at the same time. 
So, I say, let us give him our assistance. 
Pay the tax, appoint good men for ward- 
ens, and pay them a fair salary; so that 
they can be independent and not have to 
rely on some other business for a living. 
If this would be done we could all look 
forward to some good shooting in about 
five years from now. SAm MEYER. 

Morrison, Ils. 
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THE well established fact that “ex- 
tremes” sometimes meet received fresh 
confirmation near Boisé, Idaho, recently, 
when a Nez Percé Indian shoved a .22- 
calibre bullet. against the thick skull of 

n “Old Daddy” silvertip. The press 
reports of the incident are not as detailed 
as one might wish, but this is because 
there was no opportunity to interview the 
buck whose faith in the efficacy of small 
calibres was so steadfast and enduring. 
Furthermore, there was no professional 
reporter among the other Indians who 
subsequently interred the one and ate the 
other participant in this most novel of 
bear fights. In this connection, it might 
be well to explain that Bruin’s sad demise 
was not directly attributable to the .22. 

* 


* * 

Ir is natural for some people to see 
the dark side of everything, while others 
invariably continue to find sunshine 
through the thickest clouds. In a little 
town near my Southern winter home 
there are rival newspapers, edited by men 
who are fair types of these different 
classes, and between whom exists the 
professional jealousy usual under such 
circumstances. Last Wednesday the 
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Observer published the following item: 


“Mr. B. F. Beine had the misfortune of 
nearly breaking his leg when superintend- 
ing the gathering of corn on his planta- 
tion last week.” The next day the other 
paper took its inning in this way: “Mr. 
B. F. Beine had the good fortune to not 
quite break his leg when superintending,” 
etc. To my way of thinking, the para- 
graph last quoted gives the facts in the 
case in the most sensible and truthful 
manner. He isa lucky man who pos- 
sesses the happy faculty of making the 
best of things as he finds ’em. 
* 
* * 

Tue killing, by a New Jersey game 
warden, of a song-bird netting Italian 
who resisted arrest, has called attention 
to the great numbers of bird butchers of 
the same nationality who are plying their 
nefarious trade in the vicinity of our 
principal cities, Incidentally, too, it has 
led to the discovery that our brethren by 
adoption from the Land of Julius Cesar 
and Cesar Borgia have come honestly 
by their somewhat discreditable fondness 
for feathered small-fry. Other countries 
have “got onto” this ahead of our own. 
Italy is bound by treaty with the Eu- 
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ropean Powers not to permit the netting 
of birds on her shores, but it seems that 
the Italian authorities are unable to en- 
force this clause of the contract. A 
writer in the London Zimes remarks that: 
“ Swallows are netted by the thousands 
as they come to the shores of Italy in 
their northward migration, and are eaten 
as food. They are also caught in quan- 
tities in the most cruel manner with arti- 
ficial flies and fish-hooks.” It might be 
well to give our swart sons of sunny 
Italia a free hand with the English spar- 
rows, and thus rid ourselves of the one 


‘ while buying the good behavior of the 


other. 


By the way, this self-same “ Thunder- 
er,” referred to in the above paragraph, 
keeps tab pretty closely on all matters 
relating to game and shooting, and in 
this respect might be copied to advan- 
tage by American metropolitan dailies. 
When you see it in the Zimes it is pretty 
nearly straight goods, but the bolting 
apparatus of our Associated Press is so 
slack that the chaff goes on through 
with the grain. Space-filling is the sole 
object sought after and accuracy is rarely 
regarded. Some of the syndicate stuff 
is particularly rotten (not a pretty word 
this, I know). A big ready-print page 
used extensively this month by second- 
class sheets aptly illustrates this. A 
half-page cut is centered therein—a 
faked-up medley of shooting-boxes and 
wild game—and at the lower corners 
stand a pistol-grip, muzzle-loading (! ) 
shot-gun and a Winchester with its fore- 
stock extending nearly to its muzzle (!). 
How any publisher could be silly enough 
to accept work of this class must always 
remain a mystery to the quick. 

* 


* * 

ANYTHING goes with us happy-go-lucky 
Yankees. I am by no means an Anglo- 
maniac; but when I compare our ways 
with the thoroughgoing methods that 
obtain beyond the “big drink,” I can’t 
help jotting down the credit balance on 
the proper side of the ledger. Asarule, 
what we know about sport must come to 


us by intuition, or be acquired, little by 
little, through experience of the toughest 
description. It is altogether different 
with John Bull. He believes in being 
“yard-broken” before going afield. Did 
you ever hear of the- Blagdon Shooting 
School? Well, it is not the only estab- 
lishment of its kind in the United King- 
dom; but, taking it as a fair sample of 
them all, here is what it offers the embryo 
sportsman in its advertisements: 

“Gun fitting, by specialists ; lessons in shooting, by ex- 
perts; mechanically driven birds, worked on an exceed- 
ingly ingenious principle. Practice at every kind of 
sporting skot; walking over rough ground or through 
thick cover with dogs,” and so forth. 


Quite a course of studies that. Small 
wonder that graduates at the Blagdon 
School can handle their guns like veteran 
sportsmen and stand up to the roughest 
sort of work in cover or stubble. 

* * 


ck 
Away back yonder in my boyhood 
days, one of my friends, who had a fancy 
for declamation, used to recite the wonder- 
ful achievements of a certain ‘‘ William,” 
surnamed “Spry,” a contemporary of 
Daniel Boone and his superior in all 
matters pertaining to woodcraft. It was 
a lot of doggerel without any particular 
poetical merit, and I have long since for- 
gotten all but a single verse, which ran 

something as follows: 


“The wild duck and the loon, 
The fox and the ’coon, 
The crack of his rifle could tell; 
And when old Bill Spry 
Raised his gun to his eye, 
They knew what was coming too well,” 


There are lots of Bill- Sprys at the 
present day and time—so many, in fact, 
that the ’coons, etc., can no longer “keep 
cases” on the individual differentiations 
of tone and volume in the reports of their 
respective fire-arms. And this is not all. 
When one of these modern woodsmen 
aligns the shining ivory, burnished silver 
or rigid cross-hairs on fur or feather, it 
would puzzle the smartest old fox in the 
country to give even the roughest guess 
at what might be “coming.” Just briefly 
consider the possibilities! Big shot or 
little ; soft shot or chilled; bullets solid, 
hollow-pointed, soft-nosed, half mantled, 
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full mantled; dum-dum bullets, square- 
ended bullets, sharp-ended bullets—in 
fact, bullets of all shapes, weights, com- 
positions and calibres, from the 5 50-grain 
.45 Sharps to the 30-grain .22, When 
Bill Spry gets on his shooting clothes 
the game simply must take what comes. 
That’s all there is to it. 


* 
* * 


The sandbagger sat in his gloomy cell 
When the County Sheriff came, 

To immure, for a time, a city swell 
For a breach of the “ Laws of Game.”’ 

‘* Be friendly, you two,”’ the Sheriff said, 

And he left the twain alone. 

And the sandbagger sat on his lowly bed; 
And his mate on the floor of stone. 


Quoth the city swell: ‘“‘Iam here confined 
For a robin—a single one.”’ 
Said the sandbagger then: ‘‘ Why, strike me blind! 
I hope it was jolly well done. 
You see, I’m here for a robbing, too. 
I slugged my victim dead; 
But what of yours?” ‘* He was cooked, done through 
And I ate him on toasted bread!” 


“Oh, you murderous, cannibalistic knave !” 
Cried the horrified sandbagger then ; 
“ Come hither, O Sheriff ! to guard and save, 
Or I die in this dismal den. 
I am a tough, I know, but I sadly fear 
That my toughness will not avail. 
Please eat me not, O cannibal dear! 
In this bloomino’ old county jail!” 
* . * 

PEOPLE can allow themselves to be- 
come too thoroughly enthralled with any 
one fad—whether it may be hard work 
or loud whistling, politics, field sports or 
religion. I have a case in mind which will 
pretty well serve to illustrate my meaning. 
There is a friend of mine who has talent, 
ability and push—at any rate, enough of 
the last mentioned quality to get himself 
employment when it is strictly necessary, 
and of the others to creditably fill a 
position when secured. But he has fool 
fits, and when one of them strikes him, 
he drops everything and takes to the 
woods. Phrenologically speaking, his 
bump of go-a-hunting-tive-ness is abnor- 
mally developed. Worse still he is a 
specialist. Kicking rabbits out of brush 
heaps, or swatting quail and snipe on the 
open prairie, in no wise appeals to his 
fancy. His passion is for tall timber, 


and, once about every so often, he drops 
out of the world and into the wilderness, 
and in due course of time is again heard 
of in the role of an impecunious Knight 
of Ambrosiana, satiated with sport and 
quite ready to resume his lately aband- 
oned job in New York, Boston, Salt 
Lake City or San Francisco, for all 
towns are alike to him in his transient 
periods of sanity. Poor old chap! He 
is growing old now, and I can see that a 
little wisdom is coming in with his grey 
hairs. When last I talked with him he 
seemed more than ordinarily rational, 
and I believe he will eventually force 
himself to accept the wild pleasures of 


- suburban life asa regularthing. Maybe 


he will take up trap-ahooting, or possibly 
purchase a Flobert rifle and inaugurate 
a war of extermination against the Eng- 
lish sparrows. At any rate he has 
learned to count the cost of those semi- 
occasional returns to his original state of 
barbarism. Though rather late in the 
day, he has come to appreciate the eco- 
nomic value of “figures,” and I have 
strong hopes of his eventually becoming 
a fixed star in his own proper constella- 


tion. 


* * 
* 


- I notice that the war spirit is still 
rampant in the land, and the talented 
author of Key Nores is not the only 
kicker at the ‘‘ unmarried” clause in Dad- 
dy McKinley’s late call for volunteers. 
Writers in the several sportsmen’s jour- 
nals are agitating the organization of a 
corps of sharpshooters—self-armed and 
self-drilled—to stand in readiness to offer 
their services when needed. There are 
plenty of crack shots and experienced 
woodsmen—men who can shoot where 
they look, and who could stand without 
a murmur the hardships of campaigning; 
but what’s the use of carrying this fool 
idea any further, when our all-wise Gov- 
ernment is committed to its present policy 
of hiring boys to do the work of men? 
We are not “in it.’”’ Furthermore, we 
are not going to be in it. 
THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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LIFE’'S HAPPIEST EPOCH. 


The Boys’ Department of Sports 
AFIELD is one which affords me great 
pleasure, and is oftentimes as well a val- 
uable source of information, especially 
those articles by Barnes and the other 
“Old Timers,” who, in endeavoring to 
teach the young idea how to shoot, give 
valuable pointers for the veteran of the 
rod and gun, who—at least speaking for 
myself—is never too old to learn and 
profit by their experiences. 

And then again, the younger eyes are 
sharp and clear, and see things that es- 
cape the watery orbs of the middle-aged 
sportsman, whose office work has caused 
him to don glasses when he should be in 
his prime; so, therefore, in describing my 
first outing (which occurred some twelve 
years ago) I will try to write in a style 
pleasing tothe younger generation as well 
as to the older. 

My father at that time had just returned 
from a trip tothe White and Green Rivers 
of South-eastern Missouri and North-east- 
ern Arkansaw. After long years of toil 
in office, the fall preceding he had cast 
aside the cares of business life and, with 
my older brother, had floated or rather 
rowed down the Mississippi from Savan- 
na, Illinois, to about the border-line be- 





tween the two first-mentioned states. He 
returned home before the ice had broken 
up in the spring, and was making prepar- 
ations to take a go at the ducks as soon 
as the river opened up. Coming home 
from school, I would find him loading 
shells, packing the grubchest; else he had 
the boat out and was giving it dabs of 
white lead here and there, and with brush 
convenient would touch the bare spots on 
the faded decoys. These trifles all inter- 
ested me and, boy-like (perhaps girl-like 
too), I would stand around and ask in- 
numerable questions as to the why and 
wherefore of each action. 

He was going camping, he said; and 
one evening, just before his departure, joy 
be mine! he asked me if I would liketo go 
along. Would I! I darted out the door 
and told Will Law, my chum, that I was 


* going camping out; then we both danced 


a sort of crazy step; I don’t know what 
made him so happy, but presume it was 
the result of contagion. The winter be- 
fore Will had made a trip to California, 
and every day following his return was 
making my eyes open wide in wonder at 
his marvellous tales of things seen on that 
historical trip; now I was going camping- 
out, and would have an equal number of 
exploits to espouse when I came back. 
On the day set for departure a slight 
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spring drizzle was falling, and as I arose 
and observed the leaden sky, my heart 
sank, for I had no idea my father would 
start out when a storm was soxapparent. 
But my misery exploded when he said: 
“Well, little boy, we'll have kind o’ wet 
trip, I guess.” 

Everything in readiness, he seated him- 
self in the stern of the boat and told me 
to row; it was down-stream—the dis- 
tance only a couple of miles; but what a 
long journey, and what alovely, new coun- 
try was open to my view! Therain splash- 
ing in my face was naught but pleasure; 
the drops falling Ker-—plunk! into the 
water from the bushe’ that fringed the 
bayou’s edge were a shower of opals; the 
bare limbs and naked trees were clothed 
in a beauty I had never before noticed, 
but I at once fell in love with the charm. 

The bayou we were following was a 
break from the main river. About two 
miles below towna ditch, commonly called 
the Cut Off, connected the bottom lakes 
with the bayou. Leaving the latter, 
we ran in about a hundred yards, and I 
saw the first camp pitched—a camp that 
has clung in‘my memory these many 
years when far more thrilling and mag- 
nificent sites have been displaced there- 
from. Naturally, I was more of a hin- 
drance than help at setting up the tent; 
but, when it was at last erected, my father 
said something about dinner. He gave 
me a pan and told me to clean some pota- 
toes; then he putthecoffee on ; and these, 
with the old reliable bacon and eggs, fur- 
nished a meal which to me seemed sweet- 
er and more satisfying than the most 
toothsome delicacies I had ever eaten. 
After dinner we rowed down the Cut Off. 
There were lots of duck in those days, and 
as we would pass through the overflowed 
timber my father would get occasional 
shots that nearly always brought downa 
duck. I thought him the finest shot in 
the world, and may add with pride that he 
was above the average; he was what we 
callasteady shot—alwaysthe same, never 
having off days like some of our now bril- 
liant marksmen. 

Thus the afternoon was passed, and we 
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returned to camp with a goodly number 
of ducks, proceeding to get supper; be- 
tween times, stirring the potatoes, my 
father would walk to the water’s edge, 
look at the sky, note the wind, and ob- 
serve that “the ducks ought to be coming 
in to-morrow.” Then I timidly asked him 
if I might shoot his gun. Putting ina 
couple of shells, I found an old squirrel’s 
nest in a tree, banged away, and not look- 
ing for(never having heard of such a thing 
as recoil) was nearly thrown down by the 
heavy charge. Now I felt myself a/most 
a hunter, and while waiting the finishing 
touches to the coffee, potatoes, etc., I man- 
aged to find more nests and was awaken- 
ing the echoes of the woods with my new- 
ly found delight. When we had gone to 
bed the owls began hooting and screech- 
ing; this was quite terrifying to your 
humble narrator at first, but as I cuddled 
up close to father under the blankets, and 
was assured they were not giants coming 
to carry off his little boy, my courage re- 
turned, and I soon fell into the sweet, rest- 
ful sleep of innocent youth. 

The succeeding days proved equally 
fascinating: Ducks wereplenty. Machen 
came down from town, and, like a shadow, 
I followed in the wake of the two old- 
time friends—enjoying and participating 
in all their pleasures but too young to 
share their cares and sorrows. What joy 
it was to me as father or Machen would 
make a quick double! but on expressing 
my pleasure by a noisy hand-clapping, I 
was quickly pushed back in the blind, and 
there taught the first lesson in wild fowl 
shooting: SILENCE. 

They killed lots of ducks, or, as I told 
Will when we got back, “we” killed lots 
of ducks; but my education was limited 
to a single mud-hen that Machen let me 
shoot at with his gun, to see if I wasa 
chip off the old block. That was the first 
lesson; many haveintervened since then; 
but to that first trip, which stands out dis- 
tinct and clearin my memory, I owe all 
the successive pleasures that have made 
the woods and waters companions true 
and tried to me. E. K. STEDMAN. 

Mount Carroll, Ils. 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA. 
Amateur Photo. by Dr. C. W. Lomparp, Missoula, Mont. 





A FUTURE RIFLEMAN. 





Dear Epitor: Not having seen any- 
thing in the Boys’ Department that came 
from here, I thought I would tell youabout 
my last chicken hunt of this season. 

Well, one bright, crisp, frosty morning 
Papa went out for chickens. I heard him 
fire a fewtimes. It happened that I was 
still in bed. My sister Mabel told me to 
dress quick; that there was a chicken in 
the trees—for there are several largetrees 
in the street near our place. I lookedout 
of the window and, sure enough, there on 
the highest branch of the tallest tree, it sat 
—craning its neck in every direction. 
Well, I tell you, if I didn’t dress the quick- 
est I ever did in my life. Taking my rifle, 
which isa 22 calibre, and also taking a few 
cartridges, I went out and crept upa little 
nearer. I took deliberate aim. I fired 
and down it came; but,to my surprise, 
when about two-thirds down it picked it- 
self up and flew clear over to the other 
side of the creek—a distance of a hun- 
dred yards or more. Running up to the 
creek, I saw it lying on the opposite side. 
Giving my trusty gun to my sister, I ran 
home. I got old Ned, our horse, and get- 
ting on his back I crossed the creek, and 
there lay my chicken, dead—shot through 
the breast. Papa came back with sever- 


al chickens and, he was surprised that I 
had got one, too. 

Now that the chicken season is over, I 
have my .full amount of fun shooting 
muskrats and skinning them ; all of them 
I shot with my little 22 calibre rifle and 
so sure is my aim that all of the nine I 
have got were shot through the head. I 
am 12 years of age. I hopetohear from 
some of the other boys through your 
SporTSAFIELD. RICHARD R.THomas. 

Sheridan, Wyo. 
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The First Lesson. 


The object of our illustration will have 
been attained should itawaken memories 
of the days when our readers were them- 
selves in the primary class of sportsman- 
ship, or, better still, should it remind them 
that they have duties of their own to dis- 
charge towards the eager,impatient spir- 
its that are longing to taste of the joys 
which enthrall the fancies of their elders. 
When a boy attains the age when his eye 
and trigger finger are subservient to his 
will, he is old enough to learn, under prop- 
er tuition, something of the elementary 
principles of marksmanship. He is at the 
proper age to receive and profit by in- 
struction, and his inclinations in that di- 
rection should be respected. 
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“There is certainly thing in li 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 








IN PLATTE CANYON. 


The man who goes fishing and cap- 
tures only one fish seldom likes to say 
anything about it. That may be set down 
as a general rule; but the naturalist, the 
real lover of Nature, who visits Platte 
Cafion on a bright November day and 
catches a solitary trout and returns dis- 
satisfied with the trip, hating himself and 
all the rest of mankind, has a weak spot 
in his make up somewhere which he 
should endeavor to correct in some man- 
ner. I took a trip over the South Park 
Line a few days since as far as Mill Gulch, 
23 miles from Denver, and came back 
with a solitary rainbow trout, measuring 
10 inches in length, and I felt as happy 
as a school-boy who does not care 
whether school keeps ornot. There were 
four Brothers of the Angle on the South 
Park morning train, and three of us had 
tickets for stations beyond the Forks of 
the South Platte: but Frank’s ticket was 
for Mill Gulch, and as we were coursing 
towards the cafion he told us about catch- 
ing forty there “last week,” and he in- 
vited us all to go with him and he would 
show us where they could be found. We 
three did not then know anything about 
his general reputation for truth and ver- 
acity, and all being extremely credulous 


fellows, we did not doubt his word for a 
moment. And of course we accepted his 
invitation—all of us stopping off at Mill 
Gulch. Frank incidentally remarked that 
he always fished with flies, and that he 
would use a Coachman, “ for this occa- 
sion.” After landing two men took up- 
stream without jointing their rods. The 
aforesaid Frank turned down-stream, and 
I kept my eyes on him His first move- 
ment was to put his tackle in order, and 
I noticed that his fly was a skeleton, but 
the wings were good. Ina few moments 
he was turning over rocks at the edge of 
a riffle, catching helgramites in his hands, 
and pushing them into a close-fitting vest 
pocket. Well, he certainly knew where 
to find them, and showed a dexterity in 
capturing them that could come only from 
long practice. In a few moments he had. 
all he wanted, while I had a good dozen 
in a tin box with a close-fitting cover. 
Frank pushed ahead, casting vigorously 
with a Coachman, and I watched him— 
expecting to see fish leave the water at 
the end of his line, but they did not ma- 
terialize at all. I soon began operations 
and fished faithfully for an hour with a 
Professor ; but catching no fish, not even 
a nibble, I tipped the Professor with a fat 
helgramite, and in the course of another 
hour I struck and landed a rainbow of 10 
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inches length. By that time I was weary. 
The stream from Mill Gulch down to the 
mouth of the cafion is between the rail- 
road track and the granite bluff, with no 
possible show for easy walking, but just 
clambering up and down every few rods. 
It was very hard work and soon became 
monotonous. I ceased my fishing and 
hurried down-stream to overtake the re- 
doubtable Frank. I watched him a while, 
with the hope of seeing him land some 
good ones, but he did not seem in favor 
with the trout that day. I soon gave up 
watching and took as straight a line as I 
could for the station house at the mouth 
of the cajion. It was not over a mile’s 
walk ; but my poor feet were sore, my shin 
ached where it had struck arock, on which 
I fell, and- my cheek was bleeding from a 
scratch from the sharp bushes. On the 
whole I felt rather uncomfortable. Upon 
reaching the station, I found a six seated 
lounge, each seat having two iron arms, 
and I placed myself in the most comfort- 
able position possible—back to one arm, 
feet on another, with the lounge all to my- 
self. In half an hour I was well rested. 
The site commands a fair view of the 
mountains and plains and in another half 
hour, spent in contemplating the grand 
works of Nature, without any tramp, 
tramp, tramp, of weary feet, I was com- 
pletely restored mentally to my old feel- 
ing of contentedness. 

Frank came poking along at 4 P. M., 
and remarked that he had “ hurried” for 
fear he would miss-the train. That train 
did not come till 5:15. He had five little 
fishes, three of which were about 6 inches 
long; the other two I was not allowed to 
see. I thought he was dissatisfied with 
his fortunes. 

Charlie, who had gone up-stream, came 
down on the train, and when he saw me 
he smiled languidly and said, “ I guess we 
will not be troubled with insomnia to- 
night. It was a rough trip,’ to which I 
assented. 

As I remarked before, the fellow who 
catched the solitary trout does not like to 
say much about it; but that observation 
does not apply to his neighbors or any- 
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body else. From the time I entered the 
train to return to Denver until I reached 
my “den,” I was frequently jocosely as- 
sailed with remarks like the following: 
“ Well, how many did you catch?” “Only 
one? I would like to go fishing with you!” 
“Want to sell it?” “What did you pay 
for it?” “Thought you were the champion 
fisher of Colorado?” and so on. When I 
reached my quarters the landlady said: 
“Let me see it? Ain’t it a beauty! I 
want that fish.” I said: “Scarcity en- 
hances values. Such fish are rare now- 
adays.” “I will allow you two weeks’ rent 
for it.” Possession was exchanged with- 
out further parley, but I did not accept 
the rent, for fear the Fish Commissioner 
would hear of the deal and yank me be- 
fore Justice Hunt, who, I knew, would in- 
flict upon me the severest penalty of the 
law and I would be put to the expense 
of appealing to the upper court for a re- 
versal of his judgment. I gave her the 
fish and was soon in the Land of Nod, 
without insomnia, praying God to bless 
the man who invented Sleep. 
Denver, Colo. W. R. Scort. 


THE END OF THE FISHING SEASON. 





From the New York Sun. 

A few bass are still running, but the 
fishing season is practically over. The 
weakfish are gorie and the blues are going. 
Tautog or blackfish «may be captured 
among the wrecks and reefs, but there is 
little sport in them, except when the runs 
are exceptionally large. Ina few days 
more all the summer and fall fish will be 
on their way to Southern waters. 

During the past two winters a startling 
surprise was given to the fishermen in 
the shape of codfish in New York and 
Raritan Bays. Immense catches were 
made last Winter on familiar fishing 
grounds, both for fun and for the market. 
Until recently codfish were unknown in 
these waters, but in the opinion of some 
of our old salts, they had always been 
here, and the fishermen were too lazy to 
look after them. However this may be, 
it is certain now that in the winter months 
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there are plenty of codfish in the lower 
bay, and big fellows, too. So far there 
is no law against catching them, for the 
sport, if sport it can be called, is suffi- 
ciently blue-nosed to please the most 
rigid of Puritans. . 

Tothe bespangled squetague, the striped 
bass and the beautiful blues we must say, 
‘Au revoir!” It was a remarkable sea- 
son. The weakfish came in early and 
remained until the arrival of the recent 
high winds and somewhat wintry weather. 
All through the summer months the an- 
glers had glorioussport. Many of the old 
fishing grounds that for years had been 
deserted by fish and fishermen were this 
year once more started in business. In 
Jamaica Bay and other favorite resorts of 
the anglers on the Long Island coast the 
spott was splendid. In the Raritan and 
Prince’s bays, and especially in the Great 
Kills, the run of weakfish was excep- 
tionally fine. At Sandy Hook, where 
chumming for bluefish became suddenly 
tashionable after the removal of the mines, 
there was fun for all who love to hook 
fighting fishes. The bluefish is probably 
the hardest fighter that can be found in 
salt water, and when the angler tackles 
him with a rod and reel, both man and 
fish areterribly surprised. Smashed rods, 
broken hooks and parted lines were very 
numerous off Sandy Hook during the 
last few months. 

Many old-time New York anglers will 
be sorry to hear that the old Romer or 
‘‘Monument” is no more. It disappeared 
during the late war, and a lighthouse has 
taken its place. But the old rocks re- 
main, and the fish cluster around them in 
season, justas they did twenty golden years 
ago. At first it was a blind beacon, a 
weird-looking affair, standing up like a 
monument to Davy Jones. Its nickname 
was appropriately started by a skipper 
who came near running his schooner upon 
it ina fog. ‘Hard-a-lee!’’ he shouted. 
‘“What son of a baron is buried here ?” 
Since then the Romer has been called 
the ‘‘ Monument,” and probably the name 


will stick to the new lighthouse and bea 


puzzle to future generations. 


By the 
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way, there is a man there now. During 
the coming winter he will doubtless have 
many opportunities to appreciate the fury 
of the wind and the sea, The Romer is 
a bad place inastorm. Itis to be hoped 
that the new structure is strong enough 
to resist all wicked waves, and that the 
keeper may spend many pleasant evenings 
in conversation with Jaber'’s ghost. It 
should be remembered that the ghost on 
the Romer must now be added to the 
already numerous and pretty superstitions 
of the sea Some years ago a famous 
angler named Jaber used to fish there 
three or four days in the week during the 
entireseason. When he became hopeless- 
ly ill he left strict instructions that after his 
death his body should be cremated, his 
ashes carefully put into a demijohn, 
taken out to the Romer, and there tossed 
and scattered upon his belovéd rocks. 
The members of the little club to which 
he belonged carried out his last orders to 
the letter. They hired the propeller of 
Captain Hemes of Clifton, Staten Island, 
went to the Romer, and there, after a 
little speech by the President of the club, 
the demijohn was tossed upon the rocks, 
and three rousing cheers were given in 
honor of the dead. That was Jaber’s 
funeral. Now, it is said that on stormy 
nights his ghost may be seen standing on 
the rocks and fishing patiently. Let us 
hope that that angling ghost may yet 
prove to be a jolly companion for the 
lonely Man of the Monument. 

Unlike the summer of 1897, the one 
that has now just left us was exception- 
ally free from squalls and storms. In the 
light and cool breezes off shore the 
anglers pitied the sweltering and mosquito- 
picked people on land. In their little 
boats they were comfortable and happy. 
At Orchard Shoals, on the inner and 
middle grounds of Prince’s Bay and 
among the rocks off Jack's Woods there 
were little fleets of fishing boats, all 
manned with happy crews and loaded 
with heavy baskets of fish. It was the 
same on all the old grounds. 

Reefs, mussel beds and old sunken 
wrecks are always frequented by fish, and 
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the anglers search for them with great 
patience. “Sweeping” for wrecks is an 
interesting operation. When the men 
have an idea of just about where a wreck 
is located, they start off to “sweep.” 
When they believe that they have reached 
the neighborhood of the wreck they 
shorten sail, if the wind is stiff, and lower 
little drags or grapnels, sometimes formed 
of big squids and lashed together. With 
the shortened sail the boat is made to 
waltz about gently until the drags catch 
the wreck. Then she is “shaken out” 
and “killed.” All hands except the skip- 
per commence to fish on the bottom with 
small hooks; and convincing evidence 
that the boat is over the wreck is pro- 
duced by the hooking of a blackfish. 
Ranges or landmarks are then taken and 
the wreck is captured. In among the old 
rotting timbers sheepshead and big black-- 
fish love to lurk, and in the eddies formed 
by the old hulk all Sorts of game fish are 
apt to loiter. It is believed that there 
are very many old wrecks which, if lo- 
cated, would delight the hearts of the 
anglers. 

Now all the boats are hauled out; the 
winds are whistling for snow; the stoves 
are getting hot, and around them the an- 
glers are gathering to tell fish stori.s and 
form great projects for the summer of 1 899. 


_ MICHIGAN GAME CONDITIONS. 








Michigan as a State has more varied 
sports for the hunter and fisherman than 
any other commonwealth of the Amer- 
ican Union, and her almost perfect game 
and fish laws render the supply, during all 

-the open seasons, abundant. Beginning 
with the first day of May, when the trout 
season opens, there are over 500 streams 
and rivers in the State which have been 
stocked by the Michigan Fish Commis- 
sion with speckled, rainbow and Califor- 
nia trout. So that the fisherman can find 
trout in almost every stream in the State, 
and no one who is a fisherman ever re- 
turns froma trout-fishing expedition with- 
out a well-filled creel. 


DUCK SHOOTING, 


The State law provides that wild duck 
or other wild water-fowl shall only be tak- 
en from the 1st day of September to the 
31st day of January, and then only from 
one-half hour before sunrise until one and 
one-half hours after sunset each day— 
which gives the ducks all the spring and 
summer to propagate in, without being 
disturbed, and, by the strict enforcement 
of these laws by the game wardens and 
others interested, we have plenty of ducks 
and their numbers are steadily increas- 
ing. Fact! 


QUAIL. PARTRIDGE. SQUIRREL. 


The next open season is for quail, part- 
ridge, and squirrel, which begins Septem- 
ber 1 andends December 1. Since the en- 
actment of the law in 1896 by the State 
Legislature, prohibiting spring shooting, 
birds have been steadily on the increase; 
and anywhere in the State it is no trouble 
for the man who owns a good bird dog 
and is a good shot to get a nice bag of 
game, let him go in almost any direction 
orto any place in the State he may choose. 

So plentiful have quail become that the 
Michigan Field Trial Association lo- 
cated grounds at Lake View, forty miles 
north of the city of Grand Rapids, where 
plenty of native birds are to be found and 
where on the roth and 11th of last month, 
with an entry list of 27 dogs, much ex- 
cellent sport was enjoyed. 

DEER HUNTING. 

The rigid laws enacted for the protec- 
tion of deer and their strict enforcement, 
make our cervide abundant in Northern 
Michigan. The open season is from the 
8th day of November to the 30th of Nov- 
ember (both dates inclusive) in each year. 
No person is allowed to kill more than 
five deer, and, in addition, none are al- 
lowed to be shipped out of the State. The 
law further provides that a person having 
been a dona fide resident of a county for 
six months can procure a license from the 
county clerk of said county for 75 cents 
-o hunt deer anywhere in the State, by fil- 
-ng an affidavit to that effect. A non- 
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resident of the State must pay the sum of 
$25.00 and take out his license in the 
county he proposes to huntin. Each hunt- 
er is furnished his license, which he must 
exhibit when called upon by any game 
warden or other officer of thelaw. Heis 
also provided with five tags, one of which 
he must place on a deer that he proposes 
to ship to any part of the State and he 
must also exhibit his license to the agent 
at the shipping point at the same time. 

Notwithstanding all these restrictions, 
Kent County issued 100 licenses this year, 
and I presume all the counties in the 
State have issued a goodly number; and 
the parties who have returned from the 
Northern Peninsula report plenty of deer 
and all were more or less successful. It 
has been estimated by the Game Wardens 
that there were 4,000 hunters in the Up- 
per Peninsula during the open season. 

Thus it will be seen that Michigan is 
keeping abreast of the times in furnishing 
good sport for the sportsman, and all she 
asks in return isa strict observance of the 
laws ; and if they are not strictly observed, 
game wardens, scattered all over the State, 
are always on the alert for violators and 
over 600 paid the penalty of their rash- 
ness during the past year. EBER RICE. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

aS See 


Game and Fish in Eastern Texas. 


Considerable of my time of late has 
been most pleasantly occupied in hunting 
and fishing, and, nowthat my outing is at 
an end for the time being, it has occurred 
to me that the readers of Sports AFIELD 
might glean something of interest from a 
letter descriptive of sport in this portion 
of the South-west. Eastern Texas can no 
longer boast an abundance of big game, 
but the gunner can still content himself 
with the wing shooting that remains and 
there are times when the most captious of 
anglers could not complain at the num- 
ber and variety of fishes which throng to 
his bait. Usually the bream, goggle-eye 
perch and channel cat bite readily, but my 
favorite sport is fishing for blue cat. The 
best time to catch them is in the early 
morning or at night, and my preferenceir 


the way of bait is the ham of a freshly 
killed rabbit, cut in small pieces. Even in 
fishing for cats, a great deal depends upon 
experience and a knowledge of their feed- 
ing habits. At night I fish in shallow 
water and close to the shore, but by day 
the big fish frequent the deeper pools. 
For white perch, I bait with “top-swim- 
mers” or minnows. 

Occasionally a wild turkey is still found 
in this vicinity. One day last spring— 
the 25th of March—TI killed a fine gob- 
bler, calling him up within range. I had 
left the house early in the morning and 
entered a little scope of bottom land near 
the line of the Cotton Belt Railway, where 
I selected a stand in the branches of a fal- 
len white oak. A few notes from my yelp- 
er brought a response from the gobbler, 
at that time fully 300 yards away. I 
yelped again, and here he comes, running 
a few steps and then halting to gobble 
until he had cut the distance down to less 
than 80 yards. It wasa long shot, but I 
threw my Remington to my face and 
pressed the trigger. At the report the 
turkey jumped high in the air and struck 
the ground “a-flappin”, and in another 
minute I “straddled” him, holding fast 
to both wings. 

As I said before, turkeys are not re- 
markably plentiful here, but there are still 
a few of ’em left, and I guess I’ll manage | 
to get my share with the other hunters. 

Ewell, Texas. J. L. SToKER. 


TueE Cincinnati Gun Club has secured 
a ten-year lease on a plot of four acres 
fronting on Ross Lake, a forty-two-acre 
body of water already controlled by this 
organization. It is proposed to stock the 
lake with black bass and erect a magnifi- 
cent two-story club-house on the prop- 
erty lately acquired. 
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Dr. LomBarp’s photo. on page 450, 
taken in the Bitter Root Valley, is typical 
of that beauteous Western region, and 
would be worthy of reproduction though 
the central figures were not present. 





THE January Sports AFIELD will be the 
most artistic issue we have yet printed. 























THE CUCKOO. 





The cuckoos constitute a very numer- 
ous family, representatives of which are to 
be found in the temperate and tropical re- 
gions of everycountry. They arecharac- 
terized by a slender body, wings of a 
moderate length, and a long, graduated 
tail. They are divided into two classes, 
namely : the ground cuckoos and the tree 
cuckoos. 

The American representatives of the 
first class (or ground cuckoos) are the 
Ani, or Savanna blackbird of the West In- 
dies, Tropical America and Florida; the 
groove-billed Ani of Texas and the Lower 
Rio Grande; and the chaparral cock, 
road-runner or snake-killer, as it is 
called in different sections of the South- 
west. This bird—the inhabitant of the 
chaparral plains of Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona—is a very active cuckoo. 
Being very fleet of foot, it is often pursued 
by parties on horseback, but on these oc- 
casions proves itself equal to the emer- 
gency—being rarely if ever run down or 
forced to take wing. The second class, 
or tree cuckoos, are represented by the 
mangrove cuckoo of the West Indies and 
Florida, the black-billed cuckoo of Can- 
ada and Eastern United States to the 
Rockies, and by the yellow-billed cuckoo, 
which inhabits the United States from 
ocean to ocean, but in no place asanabun- 
dant inhabitant like the preceding species | 
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These birds breed wherever found and the 
nest, which is a rude affair of sticks and 
twigs with very little depression, is usual- 
ly located in some evergreen tree. Both 
birds join in the labor of nest building as 
well as in the duties of incubation and 
family cares. The female begins to sit so 
soon as the first egg is laid—thus ac- 
counting for the strange situation of af- 
fairs usually found in the nests of these 
birds; that is, the fact that both young 
and eggs are often to be found in the same 
nest. The cuckoos depart from their win- 
ter quarters for their homes in the tem- 
perate climate as soon as the leaves of the 
forest trees are sufficiently advanced to 
afford concealment, and gradually diffuse 
themselves over their summer range. 
These birds, while of a shy and retiring 
disposition, do not avoid the haunts of 
man; but, nevertheless, they show a 
preference for the thick foliage, and one is 
oftener made aware of their presence by 
their strange call than by the sight of 
these shy feathered denizens of the wood, 
as they rarely alight in exposed positions. 

Its note, which is a prolonged, monot- 
onous guttural sound, has been likened by 
some authors to the noise made by water 
running from the mouth of a jug; from 
this, and from the belief that they call 
more abundantly just before and during 
wet weather, they have been called the 
cow-cow or rain crow. 

The cuckoos have been classed by sci- 
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entists among the climbing 
birds, such as the parrots and 
woodpeckers, on account of 
the formation of their feet— 
the fourth toe being reversible, 
thus enabling the bird to use 
its toes in pairs; that is, two 
toes in front and two behind, 
as with the climbers, or as the 
regular perchers with three 
toes in front and one behind. 
They are very rarely seen to 
climb about, however. 

The great majority of the 
cuckoos of the Old World 
are famous, like our cowbird, 
for their parasitism. The 
American representatives of 
the family are said to be free 
from this habit, but I am well 
aware that their record, if ex- 
amined into, will prove that 
they occasioually forget their 
American idea of propriety 
and resort to the habit of 
their foreign relations. In 
England the excuse given for 
this habit of depositing eggs 
in the nests of other birds for 
incubation, is that the mother 
cuckoo is of a very wandering 
disposition and does not re- 
main long enough in any one 
locality to rear a brood: con- 
sequently, she allows those 
of a more quiet disposition to 
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AN EXTINCT SEA-BIRD. 


The Great Auk as recently Remodelled and Mounted for the 


Smithsonian Institution. 





do this duty for her. The 
cuckoo’s food consists of insects and cat- 
erpillars, feeding largely on thelatter ; and 
stomach investigation not only confirms 
this, but shows that, unlike most other 
birds, they eat freely of hairy and bristly 
species which constitute nearly half of the 
cuckoo’s food. This diet of hairy cater- 
pillars has a curious effect upon the birds’ 
stomachs—the hairs piercing the lining so 
thickly in some cases as to cause it to ap- 
pear to be completely furred. Largenum- 
bers of grasshoppers, together with num- 
erous berries and wild fruit, go to help 
make up their daily menu. According to 
examinations which have been carried on 


by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, credit enough cannot be given 
these birds for the vast amount of good 
they do the farmer in the destruction of 
the thousands of caterpillars each season: 
among which are the tent caterpillars, 
whichare working such havoc in the orch- 
ards of the East. These pests used to live 
upon theleaves of the wild cherry, but now 
they havetaken tothe apple, in many cases. 
completely defoliating the trees: thus not 
only rendering them unsightly but fruit- 
less. In the cuckoo we probably have one 
of Nature’s most efficient checks on the 
increase of these harmful species and the 























‘agriculturalist, by great trouble and with 
the help of the cuckoos, has thus far man- 
aged to hold the ravages of these pests to 
a certain extent in check. 
S. R. INGERSOLL. 
Ballston Spa., N. Y. 





THE MARMOT 







old repre- 
sentative of the 


to a race 
that is 
very well 
(f . known to 
every locality in the United States east 
of the Mississippi River, and is found, 
I am told, in many parts of the North 
and West. An inoffensive and do- 
cile vegetarian, his solitary inclination 
and dreamy existence make him an in- 
teresting study, while his shapely head 
and expressive countenance are indicative 
of superior intelligence. How he ever 
received the name “ground hog” is a 
mystery; for there is nothing piggish 
about him, either in appearance or dis- 
position. His burrow is always cleanly 
and convenient, and his diet of the 
choicest herbs and grasses is fit for the 
most epicurean quadruped. Another 
misnomer that is often applied to him is 
“‘woodchuck” ; for he is really no wood 
animal, never climbing trees or using 
wood, either root or branch, as food, or 
in the construction of his dwelling, which 
is most frequently found in clover field or 
pasture, miles from any forest; and many 
of them live and die (if they ever die) 
without ever having seen wood in any 
form. 
I am told by Judge Fraser of Idaho 
that the flesh of the marmot is considered 
a luxury by the aristocratic of that State, 
and I cannot help but attribute cannibal- 
istic proclivities to any one who will look 
into the mild and pleading eye of an 
adult marmot and afterward, without 
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conscientous scruples, carve him up for 
the dinner table. But I hope, for the sake 
of the ultimate civilization of all the good 
people of that progressive State, that this 
is only a Woolly West canard, told for 
the delectation of a tenderfoot. 

Chambers says of the common mar- 
mot: “It is about the size of a large 
rabbit, grayish brown, browner towards 
the head; solitary in its habits; it digs 
large burrows with chambers and two 
entrances, generally in pasture fields, 
where they may be seen sporting and 
basking in the sunshine during the fine 
weather of summer; they spend the win- 
ter in their burrows, in one chamber ‘of 
which is a store of dried grass, but the 
greater part of the winter is spent in 
torpidity.” 

This particular old fellow has located 
for the winter in a corner of my garden, 
but his tenantry was not altogether vol- 
untary. I had attempted on several oc- 
casions to secure his photograph on his 
own premises, a mile from town, but he 
did not seem to appreciate the honor, and 
could not be persuaded to wait for me or 
assume a position that would show him 
to advantage. I, therefore, waylaid him 
with a stave and, after much protest on 
his part, carried him to town in a gunny 
sack. 

Fenced in with a wire fence he soon 
adapted himself to hissurroundings, made 
a deep burrow under a clump of bushes, 
and is hustling to secure a supply of 
grass for winter consumption. Whether 
I shall in time learn more of his peculiar 
habits, I am not now able to say; but I 
shall at least disprove or verify the old, 
old tradition about the ground hog com- 
ing forth on the second day of February 
to view his shadow. 


Morrison, Ills. Tuos. H. FRASER. 


ORNITHOLOGY IN NORWAY. 








There is a great deal about Norway 
and thecoast of Norway that reminds one 
of what he sees along the shores of Maine 
or Labrador and the adjacent regions; 
while in certain of the districts back from 
the ocean in these latter localities, the to- 
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pography of the country is notsovery dif-. 
ferent from what we see in Norwegian 
landscapes in similar places. And so it 
is with the sea-fowl of these several pre- 
cipitous and rock bound shores. Many 
of the birds, such as grebes, loons, puf- 
fins, auks, guillemots, dovekies, jaegers, 
gulls, terns, fulmars, shearwaters, petrels, 
cormorants, mergansers, ducks and a per- 
fect host of others are common to the two 
countries, though this does not obtain to 
such a marked degree in the case of the 
land birds. Butthe capercally of Norway 
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may also be said here that what is true of 
the Norwegian avi-fauna is also true of 
the other classes of animals—for, as a rule, 
representatives of any of the vertetrate or 
invertetrate groups we may be pleased to 
select will be found to occur, in these lat- 
itudes, upon either side of the Atlantic. 
Many pens in this country have made the 
ornithology of all our New England dis- 
tricts as well asthe eastern portions of 
Her Majesty’s dominions in America fa- 
miliar to us—and soit has been in North- 
ern Europe. So far as Norway is con- 








Common Puffins on the Rocks near Stavanger, Norway. 
From a Photograph by Doctor CoLLerr. 








would be perfectly at home in the forests 
of Maine—indeed I believe it has already 
been successfully introduced there. We 
have one woodcock, while the big Euro- 
pean woodcock is found all over Norway; 
plenty of ptarmigan are found in the last- 
named country, while certain representa- 
tives of these birds are well-known to Lab- 
rador, and in vigorous winter no doubt 
could often be found in North-eastern 
Maine. Owlsand hawks, notso very dif- 
ferent in character, occur in both coun- 
tries,and the same remark applies to some 
of the limicoline birds. Incidentally it 


cerned, however, there is no one of her 
naturalists, in these days, that has done 
more toward the elucidation of the nat- 
ural history of that country than has been 
accomplished by Dr. Robert Collett of the 
Zodlogical Museum of Christiania, whose 
photograph represents a number of puf- 
fins (Fratercula arctica) on a rock near 
Stavanger—a point the Doctor visited 
during the summer of 1895. I copied 
this photograph with my own camera, 
slightly enlarging the original, and it is 
my enlarged copy that appears here. 
Washington, D.C. R.W.SHUFELDT. 
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Established 1887. + 


Sports Ariecp is pub ished on the Ist of each month from 
its own printing offices at No. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most readable Outdoor Life Magazine in the 
world, and has, in the first ten years of its useful life, attained 
to a wide and increasing popularity. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year. We have no club rates. The trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American News Com- 
pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry Sports AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both for our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible to personally thank each one 
for every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but every 
such good deed is deeply appreciated at this end of the line. 











DECEMBER, 1898. 





Here's looking at you! and wishing 
each and every member of the Sports 
Afield Family—be he regular subscriber, 
advertiser or news-stand buyer—a Most 
Merry Christmas and A Happy New 
Year. 





A LIVELY CONTROVERSY. 





The matter of a more generally satis- 
factory division of moneys at the annual 
Grand American Handicap is the basis of 
quite an interesting controversy, carried 
on of latein thetrap columns of the Amer- 
ican Field. Thisevent, doubtless the most 
important of the many whicheach season 
attract our trap-shooters, is, as its name 
suggests, a national affair,and has been 
built up mainly by the attendance and sup- 
port of the best shots from all portions of 
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the country. Should it, from any cause, 
become a mere sectional affair, its doom is 
sealed; and it is because of this that the 
controversy referred to possesses interest, 
since those who are protesting most vigor- 
ously against the rule governing the dis- 
position of purses are mainly Western 
men. Furthermore,they are amateurs— 
not hired experts in the employ of arms 
or ammunition manufacturers—but of 
that class of shvoters without whom big 
trap events would be a matter of impossi- 
bility. 

Where nearly 200 contestants are en- 
tered in a single event (as obtained in the 
Grand American Handicap of 1898), and 
especially where the entrance fee alone is 
as high as $25.00, it would seem that there 
should bea division of purses not en- 
tirely for high-gun men; so that the 
less expert among the contestants may 
have a chance to recover a portion of the 
cost of entry. In the 1898 Handicap there 
were a great many shooters scoring 23 
birds out of a possible 25, who yet had 
no share in the division of purses, simply 
because the scorers of 25 and 24 birds 
were sufficiently numerous to capture 
everything insight. That such a state of 
affairs should prove discouraging to the 
amateur and occasional shooter, goes with- 
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out saying. That it should precisely co- 
incide with the views held by our small 
army of experts may be conceded equally 
as a matter of course. If all trap-shoot- 
ers were possessed of equal skill with the 
choke-bore, it is likely that the chance of 
winning a purse running up in the thous- 
ands of dollars would attract one and all; 
but as there are comparatively few men 
who can safely rely upon their ability to 
kill 25 birds straight, or even 24 out of 
25, it would seem to an unprejudiced ob- 
server that there must be some sort of a 
change in the conditions governing the 


Grand American Handicap in case the_ 


continued attendance of others than ex- 
perts is actually desired. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES OF OUR COAST. 
By Frank R. Stockton. The Mac- 
millan Company ; New York and Lon- 
don. Price, $1.50. 


“He was the mildest-mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 


In this attractive book Mr. Stockton 
has scuttled ships and slitted throats by 
proxy, if we may be pardoned for the an- 
achronism, but the adjectives attach them- 
selves to the writer. Daniel Webster was 
once described as “a steam engine in 
breeches,” but the appearance of a dan- 
seuse in an exhibition of her art wherein 
her steps should be controlled by the pon- 
derous revolutions of a Corliss engine, 
could not more surprise us than the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Stockton in asemi-histor- 


. ical role. We are hard put to it to take 


him seriously, even as we doubt the con- 
version of the “terrible example” who 
lends the light of his fiery countenance to 
aid the temperance lecturer in his work. 

Mr. Stockton says: ‘“ When I was a 
boy I strongly desired to be a pirate,” and 
for this gives attractive reasons. We have 
nothing to say about his youthful aspira- 
tions, which seem strangely like our own, 
but a careful reading of his book fails to 
discover anything to show that he ever 
changed his mind. The glamour of the 
freebooter’s life,softened by a tinge of ul- 
timate mercy in the sparing of life,seems 


to weave its allurements through the shad- 
ows of his advancing years, and it is with 
something of a sigh that we realize how 
much better a pirate he would have made 
than Morgan or Blackbeard or Captain 
Kidd. 

We have read the “ Bloodie Deedes of 
ye Pirits of ye Spanish Maine,” and other 
books in leather and parchment and in 
black-letter and other crude and puzzling 
type,and in this modern work we are re- 
minded of some of the chapter titles in the 
older ones. “The Pirate who Could Not 
Swim,” ‘‘ How Morgan was Helped by 
some Religious People,” “The Story of 
Roc, the Brazilian,” are some of Stockton’s 
page headings that smack of the good old 
days and, incidentally, of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” 

Thereis something in “ Buccaneers,and 
Pirates of our Coast” of that fine web of 
illusion that Irving has unsuspectedly 
woven across the pages of “ The Knick- 
erbockers,” and that is warp and woof of 
some of his shorter historical tales. There 
is nothing to offend the most fastidious 
reader,and the use of the work as a text- 
book in reform schools must certainly 
tend to the development of a_higher- 
minded and less bloodthirsty lot of pir- 
ates than are at present being graduated 
from these institutions. 

Frankly, we do confess to missing the 
yells of midnight murderers, knives in 
their teeth and bell-mouthed pistols in 
their hands ; the decks that slip with blood; 
the slender plank, with cut-throats at one 
end and Eternity at the other; the 
shrieks of women and the cries of the in- 
nocents, because without them we breed 
train-robbers and hold-ups in our reading- 
rooms. If Mr. Dooley, of Chicago, should 
undertake to give us an account of the 
careers of Mr. Stockton’s favorite pirates, 
we should very likely find a strong sim- 
ilarity in their ideas, and the principal dif- 
ference in the brogue. 

The illustrations by Clinedinst and Va- 
rian are numerous and attractive enough 
to add even more lustre to the glories of 
a pirate’s life; they show more than or- 
dinary skill in nautical drawing, and, with 
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the exception of gaff-topsails and a flying 
jib upon the pirate schooner that sails 
across the dark green cover of the book, 
there is little to cavil at in their work. 














How To Get Stronc AnD How To Stay 
So. By William Blaikie. Harper & 
Brothers: New York. Price, $1.75. 

We find this long since famous book in 
a new and attractive and enlarged edition 
upon our table, upon returning from one 
of the outdoor trips in which we occasion- 
ally indulge, and which we find to be 
one of the necessities of a healthy exist- 
ence. During this trip, the incentive be- 
ing duck shooting, we waded altogether a 
distance of perhaps three miles ina marshy 
lake, the mud at the bottom being at least 
six inches-deep and as thick as putty. 
Every step meant a pull before you could 
liftthe foot for another one, and what with 
keeping balanced in the deeper water, car- 
rying a gun,ammunition and decoys, there 
seemed to be no other exercise that could 
more thoroughly try all the muscles. Two 
days of this kind of exercise left no lame- 
ness or stiffness, but developed a power- 
ful appetite. Mr. Blaikie does not make 
any claim to the only method of getting 
strong, and he tells us there are a hun- 
dred other ways than the one he has writ- 
ten of. He will agree with us that to put 
a gun into the hands of an anemic or 
semi-vitalized man and to so teach him 
that he drinks the fierce delight of his first 
wing shot, is more of a missionary work 
than the propaganda of civilization in the 
wilderness. 

Mr. Blaikie has written a book that has 
already added thousands of years to the 
lives of his readers, and that will surely 
continue to open the eyes of all who read 
it to the great need of systematic exer- 
cise, which simply means a method of 
obtaining a vigorous circulation and a 
healthful and reliable play of the muscles. 

It is not unusual to see upon the streets, 
following a doting and anxious mistress, 
a pug or other dog in the last stages of 
wheezy obesity, that, if it had been turned 
loose on a farm, would have still been an 
object of terror to cats and chickens. 





You are also likely to see on the same 
block a banker or a lawyer or a business 
man, who is in the same deplorable con- 
dition. Nothing is more pitiful or more 
criminal in our complacent defiance of 
Nature’s warnings, and it is to tell us of 
our danger that “ How to Get Strong” is 
written. The history of our notable men 
is drawn upon to show the strength o 
mind and the ability for sustained effort 
that follows anactive and vigorous youth. 
The book is dedicated to the memory of 
Mr. Gladstone, who in his advanced sen- 
ility took more exercise each day than 
half our young men take in weeks. 

Read the book yourselves, fathers 
and mothers—for mothers will find them- 
selves much talked about; and see that 
your sons and your daughters do the 
same. Theideas you will absorb will bear 
their fruit, and no matter whether you 
walk or run or ride, or whether you hunt 
or cast the fly along the riffles of a sunny 
stream, you will give Nature, the kindly 
mother of us all, a chance to get at your 
torpid lungs with the elixir of life, and to 
make you stronger and better citizens, and 
broader in all the aims and possibilities of 
your existence. 




















PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEw 
Wor tp. By Francis Parkman. Little, 
Brown &Co.; Boston: 1898. Price, 
$2.00. 

The very attractive book which bears 
the above title, is a revised edition of a 
work that was first published about thirty 
years ago. The name of La Salle will not 
be found in its index, because the subject 
is carried down to about the date of his 
birth and no further. 

The sanguinary struggles of Jean Ri- 
baut and Menendez for the possession of 
Florida, fill most of the first third of the 
book. The brilliant and patriotic retal- 
iation of Dominique de Gourges for the 
massacre of Matanzas Inlet reads like a 
tale of the early crusaders. The rest of 
the book is devoted to the explorations of 
Champlain and Cartier and their associ- 
ates in Canada and the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes. 
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You will follow the wary footsteps of 
these sons of France, as you read the 
work, through forests that rise from tan- 
gled swamps or crown the summits of 
northern wilds, The arquebusier with his 
lighted match, the Creek, the Seminole or 
the Iroquois; the sombre bearer of the 
Crucifix—these are a few of the notable 
figures that pass like bits of animation in 
and out of the gloom and doubt of fron- 
tier history. Here is Menendez, saying 
to the shipwrecked Frenchmen, huddled 
fearful and helpless at the southern end of 
Anastasia Island in 1565: 

“If you will give up your arms and 
place yourselves at my mercy, you may 
do so, and I will act toward you as God 
may give me grace.” And as to the grace 
of God, he says as his narrative goes on: 

“T had their hands tied behind their 
backs and themselves put to the knife, it 
appearing to me that by thus doing God 
our Lord and Your Majesty were served.” 

We read such things as these and with 
something of disgust hear on our streets 
the voice of our fellow citizen who thinks 
we are dishonorable to claim the Philip- 
pines after “leaving their disposition” to 
a commission. They were named after 
Philip the Second, King of Spain; this is 
what Philip the Second wrote upon the 
back of the parchment containing the 
story of Menendez’ butcheries of a people 
with whom Spain was at peace: 

“Say to him that as to those he hath 
slain, he hath done well; and as to those 
he hath saved, they shall be sent to the 
galleys.” 

A careful reading of the original French 
and Spanish narratives confirms Mr. Park- 
man’s claim to having invented nothing 
while allowing himself some latitude in 
his method of presenting the facts, and if, 
for example, he takes the liberty of trans- 
lating ¢ressatllant d’aise into “ leaping for 
joy,” we find no evidence of any more 
serious stretch of fancy. His style is at- 
tractive, with a certain sombre earnest- 
ness that holds the reader and convinces 
him that his time is not wasted nor his 
faith in the author misplaced. “The Pio- 
neers of France in America” should be 


read by every American and its re-publi- 
cation is undoubtedly brought about by 
the demand for the work. 


THE Jesuits In NortH America. By 
Francis Parkman. Little, Brown & 
Co.; Boston: 1898. Price, $2.00 

This revised edition of the publication 
of 1867 is uniform in all respects with 
“The Pioneers of France in America” (the 
book last mentioned) and much in our 
remarks upon that work will apply to this. 

Mr. Parkman has over-stated his the- 
orem inthe above title, his researches be- 
ing limited to the missionary efforts of 
the Jesuits in the country about the Great 
Lakes—a subject, however, of great in- 
terest and illuminated by the light of au- 
thentic histories. 

With no cause for loving the wearers 
of the cassock and the rosary, the author 
gives us fairness and admiration of qual- 
ities that none dispute, which have made 
the name of Jesuit a synonym of strength 
and subtlety. “In all the copious records 
of this dark period,” he says, in telling of 
days and months when their fate hung. 
trembling in the balance that swayed at 
the angry speech of the excited Huron 
chiefs, “not a line gives occasion to sus- 
pect that one of the loyal band flinched 
or hesitated.” He has tried to do them 
justice, but has not been extravagant 
enough either to displease the enemies of 
Catholicism or to suggest to its adherents 
any suspicion of insincerity. 

The manners and rites of the Five Na- 
tions, the Algonquinsand othertribes, are 
so graphically set forth that we forget the 
patient study that preceded the very be- 
ginning of his book. Truly ploughing 
deep and well, he has left before us as he 
passed away these pleasant paths through 
conquered w/des and haunts of savage 
men. 

The failure of the Jesuits Mr. Parkman 
ascribes tothe stubborn enmity of the Iro- 
quois; but they failed, as we know at a 
later day, because all Indians north of the 
Pueblos are savage of soul as well as in 
habits. They are not to be changed, but 
to be destroyed—like the bison, the wild 
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pigeon, the French Canadian and a host 
of other anomalous and motley elements 
of our fauna and our politics. 

The period of Jesuit effort in Canada 
lasted only forty years before proving a 
failure. The subject should afford ample 
inducement to students of the elements of 
American civilization. 


Tue Rep Axe. By S. R. Crockett. Har- 
per & Brothers; New York. 1808. 
Price, $1.50. 

There is something of chromatic fascin- 
ation in the name that reminds us of such 
titles as The Black Flag, The Dancer in 
Yellow, The Reds of the Midi,and others 
from white to “blue with darkness blent,” 
and the whole book is a succession of pic- 
tures in hues of blood in frames of mid- 
night black. 

The novelist first throws the search- 
light of his fancy (throughascreen of red) 
upon a little figure that, like an animated 
gargoyle, sits upon the parapets of the 
headsman’s tower, watching the riding in 
of Casimir the Duke—a spirited scene of 
the horrors of conquest and wolfish sav- 
agery. The boy on the Red Tower is 
Hugo, son of Gottfried Gottfried, the four- 
teenth headsman of hisline—a boy hated 
and scorned by his fellows as one of a fear- 
ful brood. In the disposition of the Duke’s 
captives he takes a part, threatening to 
end the line of Gottfrieds and Hereditary 
Headsmen by throwing himself from his 
lofty perch unless the life of a little girl is 
spared—the life of Heléne, one of the two 
women most important to the tale. 

There is much of the clash of swords 
and shedding of blood inthe narrative that 
always makes us wonder how a man of 
spirit could in such times reach the age of 
thirty without being disabled and scarred 
in brawls and nobler passages at arms. 
We have seen the samein a hundred nov- 
els since The Three Guardsmen flashed 
their rapiers before the eyes of men. 

Hugo Gottfried becomes an officer of 
the Prince of Plassenburg and plays Jos- 
eph to Potiphar’s wife, who is the Prin- 
cess Ysolinde of Plassenburg, wife of the 
Prince. While inclined to believe the or- 
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iginal Joseph the only one who is not open 
to suspicion, we give the author credit for 
makinga good case for his hero, although 
in his love scenes there is a lack of some- 
thing that makes the whole world “love 
a lover.” 

There is much excitement to be had in 
following the struggles of Hugo against 
the hate of his enemy, Otho, the heir of 
Casimir and his successor, and the jeal- 
ous anger of Ysolinde in her efforts to re- 
venge herself upon Heléne for holding 
Hugo’s heart in her little hands. And 
thus through pages of angry deeds we 
come to the time when Heléne, doomed 
for a witch—the innocent victim of double 
jealousy and hate—lays her head upon 
the block to besevered by herlover Hugo, 
Hereditary Headsman but a day since: 
because it was to save her from a fate that 
even in suggestion seems to stain the 
pages of abook. But with the lifted axe 
the climax comes, and as he catches the 
meaning of Ysolinde’s cry—the inspira- 
tion of fear for her soul and perhaps of 
conscience flinging its bonds away—he 
claims the girl, under an ancient right of 
the headsmen, for his wife. The law, for 
once, hasits way and the futureand right- 
ful Princess of Plassenburg becomes his 
bride, and he lifts no more the Red Axe. 

In Sol Smith Russell’s “ Peaceful Val- 
ley,” it was hard to reconcile his awkward 
and hopeless rusticity with his capturing 
a high-bred maiden’s love, and even so 
we wish Mr. Crockett had not so entirely 
identified his hero with the red-handed 
headsmen who had wielded the axe for 
five hundred years at the will of robber 
dukes and castled thieves. 

There is more blood in The Red Axe 
than in the Dime Novels we used to be 
whipped for reading; but the public are 
asking for more and more, and, though 
not all may give us the slaughter of Fire 
and Sword, The Red Axe will serve, with 
Weyman’s Gentlemen of Franceand other 
vaguely historical novels as suitable entre- 
mets, 

A “durable” Xmas present or New 
Year’s gift: Sports AFIELD for 1899. 
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Western Sport and Sportsmen. 


Afield in the Great Mountain Region.—Attractions of Northern and 
Central Colorado—A Typical Western State-—Progresstve 
Sportsmanship the Order of the Day—The Garden 
of the Gods and Other of Nature's 
Beauty Spots. 
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TWEEN TY-HIGHTH PAPER. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

Parting with Denver after the last frantic whirl 
of the Carnival, was much upon the order of part- 
ing from one’s true heart’s treasure at the call to 
arms. She had so coddled, cajoled and toyed with 
me for a whole week that I really had to stop 
over a day after the final furor of ‘“‘mask night’’ 
to catch breath. And during that day Denver 
went far towards settling again to her wonted 
calm—a calm that so illy contrasted with the pre- 
ceding dash and splendor that I lost enough of my 
admiration, or so far came out from under her 
spell, as to be able to go northward without any 
severe strain on my feelings. 

But there remained one pleasant duty to attend 
to before turning towards the Polar Star—a duty 
that bore less the stamp of a hare, cold obligation 
than the sweet beckoning of a pleasure: This was 
a call at the factory and offices of Dr. J.C. Millen, 
manufacturing chemist, 1731 Welton street. Doc- 
tor Millen is at the head—in fact, he reaches from 


, end to end—of the largest and most complete 


photographic supply house in the West. Pluck, 
energy and honest goods have snatched these lau- 
rels from the East and placed them among the 
treasured wreaths that Denver wears. The real 
friends of the West have cause for content, now 
that they are assured reliable goods 2,000 miles 
nearer home. 

As has been said, my face was towards the north 
as Denver was left behind; but it was not a trip 
of much length that I contemplated, in that direc- 
tion, at least. The objective point was Greeley, 
Colorado—the Potato Queen of the Universe. 
Dear, quiet, old-womanish Greeley! How prim 
and proper from the stoop of thy well-ordered 


hostelry, the Oasis, to the emerald-green lawn of 


thy pretty Normal School. How methodically 
orderly from the opening of the flood-gates at the 
ditches’ heads—that the thirsty plants may drink 
—to the full shipment of so many cars of——ho- 


boes (who want a drink and can’t get it nearer 
than Fort Collins, but who hope to carry enough 
of thy hard coin away after ‘‘ digging time’’ to sup- 
ply many a merry bowl). Yet I would not have 
you change for all the world. Your people are 
clean and have all the time they want. They have 
enough but business never pushes. And, after all, 
it is rather nice to find a town, now and then, 
where no intoxicants are sold; where the only 
drinks are the ‘‘Datch’’ and ‘“‘Irish’’ cider fur- 
nished by the drug-stores. Yes, for a change, 
Prohibition is fine—even if it does quiet the 
waves of trade as effectually as oil stills the 
fevered ocean’s beating pulse. 

Many, no doubt, have heard of the Greeley 
‘*potato bake.’’ It is a harvest feast or festival 
and is as popular with the Coloradoans of that 
district as is the Eastern ‘‘clam bake” with the 
New Englander, or the barbecue with our brothers 
of the South. It is one of numerous festival har- 
vest days, held in the various productive parts of 
this great State, in honor of the garnering of the 
principal product, be it potato, peach, apple or 
watermelon. 

From Greeley to Longmont, generally speaking, 
the country is rolling—sometimes so pronouncedly 
so as to suggest foot-hills—and is spotted with an 
eruption of cottonwood trees. There are several 
lakes, varying in size from two to ten or more 
acres, that offer fair ducking. Most of them are 
under lease to sportsmen’s clubs from the larger 
towns and cities—principally Denver and Lead- 
ville. The ducks were coming in at the time of 
my visit, though not in any great number. All 
vegetation beyond the succor of the ditches had 
long since succumbed to the rigor of the dry sea- 
son and was seared and parched to an autumn 
yellow. The Cache la Poudre River follows the 
Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf road a part of the 
way from Greeley southwards, and, though rob- 
bed of its very birth-right by the many ditches 
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that suck its life blood as it flows through the 
lower ground, it is still a very respectable stream 
further up. There are trout up towards its head 
and ducks along its wilder margins lower down. 
Loveland has a gun club, limited to ten. A. H. 
Davis, who, I believe, is the president of the or- 
ganization, very kindly helped me to form the 
acquaintance of various sportsmen and volunteered 
some information for my note-book. Quail are 
said to be plentiful. Local sportsmen are growing 
quail hungry and are longing for the long years 
of the close season to be ended by Legislative 
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The Big Thompson flows out from the mountains 
at the west and feeds a large irrigation reservoir 
that lies not far from the Loveland depot. In 
both the Big Thompson and the lake trout fishing— 
both the rainbow and native varieties—is fair; 
sometimes very good. The stream was stocked 
with rainbows from the Leadville hatchery, some 
years ago, and a while afterwards a rain-storm, 
that presented some of the characteristics of a 
cloud-burst, washed a number of them (along 
with the native mountain trout) into the lake or 
reservoir. 
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NEAR BOREAS PASS. (Denver, Leadville and Gunnison Ry.) 


action. Dear friends, your fingers don’t itch half 
so irritatingly in a close season, when you are 
cheered with the knowledge that the bird is in 
numbers and thriving, as they will when—unless 
proper care be taken—happy Bob White is but a 
dream of the past. Let this short curtailment of 
your harvest sport be a warning of force enough 
o restrain you from wanton killing and aid you 
in forcing others to be moderate or to abstain alto- 
gether. There isno more room for the man who 
makes his holiday a slaughter day than there is 
for the man who makes a monarch mend his rule 
by falling victim to assassination. 


The ride from Loveland to Longmont is in full 
view of the mountains, and at that time, with the 
first snow visible off on Long’s Peak and a few 
other high peaks away off to the southwest, the 
outlook was a most pleasing one. Leaving Love- 
land, one might imagine it an easy day’s walk 
from that point to Estes Park and Moraine, the 
two summer resorts off to the west, in the ragged 
edge of the mountains. But, beware! Long, 
weary miles separate the two, and a pedestrian 
would need good legs and an early start if he 
hoped to reach the goal in the hours of one day. 

Onions and celery are the staples, apparently 
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hereabouts. Many sacks of the former were 
strewn about plucked fields and acres on acres 
were ribbed with rows of the latter. 

Longmont has as pretty a main street as any 
town of its size in the State. Lined with great 
cottonwoods, wide and gently sloping, it is always 
shaded, at least on one side, and always well 
drained. 

The evening of my advent I met Mr. Ed 
Schwalbe, secretary of the gun club. I found him 
exceedingly well posted; conversant with both 
club and field doings. Because the Longmont 
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have since done. They have need to do very little 
of that, for the laws have received much respectful 
attention since the day of organization. It isa 
matter every club should take up ; for they alone 
can accomplish noticeable results. Game protec- 
tion needs the impulse of masses behind it: and 
the impulse must be part enthusiasm and part 
cash. 

The club now has a membership of fifty, with 
grounds at the Driving Park. Mauygatraps are 
used. The first Monday of every month, a club 
shoot is held to determine the temporary owner- 





THE LOOP. Near Georgetown, Colorado. 


Gun Club, the organization he has so ably labored 
to promote and maintain, appends to its name 
‘*fish and game protective association,” I forth- 
with became duly interested. Upon questioning 
Mr. Schwalbe, to which he submitted very grace- 
fully, I learned that the club was organized in 
January of ’96, with a charter list of twelve, for 
the enforcement of game and fish laws. That 
they have succeeded from the very beginning to 
the present day, is due more to the fact that they 
started in determined to bring offenders up with 
a round turn, and let their intentions be thor- 
oughly understood, than to any ‘‘lawing’’ they 


ship of the Haywood Medal, which was presented 
to the club last summer by Mr. Bryan Haywood, 
a member of the late Spalding-Haywood Arms 
Co. A similar medal was given the club at 
Berthoud, Colo. . There are also two watch charms 
and the “hoodoo’’ rabbit’s foot. High man has 
his choice of either medal or charm: low man gets 
the ‘‘hoodoo’’ as Booby prize. Three straight 
wins give ownership of all save the Haywood 
Medal. Targets are trapped at 1 cent—no profit 
being sought in their sale. The annual Merchan- 
dise Tournament—so called because all prizes are 
donated by merchants—takes place on the 10th 
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day of May. That of 1898 was exceedingly satis- 
factory, both in attendance and results. Last 
year the organization planted 30,000 rainbow fry 
in the waters of the St. Vrain—South, Middle 
and North branches—and in the Big Thompson 
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and its tributaries. The power of the organization 
is also turned towards the influencing of the State 
Game and Fish Commissioner with respect to the 
appointment of special deputy wardens for un- 
guarded tracts that need |patroling. This is the 
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proper way to go at the work: our deputies are 
too few and too poorly paid. Give them work 
enough to keep them busy and a wage that will 
justify the expenditure of all their time in enforc- 
ing the laws. That will lift them above the need 
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HANGING ROCK. Loop Trip. 


of taking petty fees and bribes and will insure 
good men for the positions. Some of the best 
shots in the club are Messrs. Clark, Secor, Miller, 
Golden, Schwalbe and McKeirnan. 

I understand that the introduction of alfalfa 
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has opened a path for wholesale quail destruction, 
in that they nest in the meadows and come to 
grief at cutting time. It must be borne in mind 
that some alfalfa fields are cut three times in the 
season. 








Longmont has a most efficient rifle club, but as 
information which I was expecting has failed to 
reach me, I am unable to speak definitely of it. 
At the Imperial Hotel, there, I met Charles F. 
Allen (not he of the facile pen) but, like the latter, 





also a good sportsman. He is the proprietor of 
the Imperial and tourists and shooting friends of 
ours will find him a clever gentleman. 

After Longmont I visited Boulder, where many 
old friendships were renewed and new ones 











MOTHER GRUNDY. On Loop Trip to Silver Plume. 


formed. Then back to Denver and over to Breck- 
enridge ; through the magnificent scenery of the 
South Platte Cafion, the highway of the Denver, 
Leadville & Gunnison Railway. 

There is more of mind and heart stimulation 
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for me in a mile of cafion than in all the costly 
piles reared by the itching palm of Commerce. 
The dashing water, flung high from yon hoary 
rock that fell from that hole in the cliff’s face ; the 
rumble of the train ; the sigh of the wind : these 
are the varying themes played by the grandest of 
organs. The birds warble the hymns they never 
learned, yet know by heart. The receding pano- 
rama, where distance is great and grows still 
greater as the small elevations and angles dip and 
are lost beneath the majesty of those great ones 
that rise higher and higher behind ; the advancing 
panorama that comes with a threatening rush, 
where little cliffs rise up, rushing madly toward 
us, and exclude the greater ones from view; 
these are the pages spread before one who would 
read God’s greatest book. This is the sermon, the 
lesson they teach : our little ills, like little cliffs, 
come flying at us, as though they would pulverize 
us to atoms ; they frighten us so that we overlook 
the majesty and goodness that lie just beyond. If 
only we looked far enough ahead, we would see it 
there. But the troubles slide past; the good 
leaves us its toll of happiness as we glide along ; 
and, looking back, as we failed to look forward, 
we see the grand things of life towering above the 
trials and worries like a king above a pauper. 

I care not who he be, I defy any one to take 
what is known in Denver and Rio Grande par- 
lance as the Trip Around the Circle, through these 
glorious mountains, and depart so haughty or so 
scornful or so mean as he came. It makes us all 
thoughtful ; it strengthens love; urges reform ; 
begets stern resolve ; it brings the best in us to 
the surface. There is not a soul to-day with a 
passion that would not feel it grow in the pres- 
ence of the mountains, if that passion were a 
noble, good and true one; nor would it fail to 
shrivel and shrink within itself if evil, and 
brought within the majesty of these wondrous, 
rugged wilds. 

But I’m not ordained and won’t preach. It is 
arranged that the camera lend its aid in making a 
few of these otherwise fairyland spots a reality. 
On this trip we crossed South Park, climbed Boreas 
Pass, turned Rocky Point (from which four tracks 
were visible below) and came into Breckenridge. 
But before going beyond the Park a bit of expla- 
nation as to what is really meant by a ‘‘park”’ 
would not be amiss. This name is given to open, 
grassy areas in the mountains. It may bea glade 
before your camp, a bit of meadow that your 
lariat would reach half way across, yet it’s a park. 
Or it may be a long, wide upland plateau or table 
land, 60 by 25 miles, like South Park. Size 
makes no difference. It must be fairly level, 
fairly free from trees and a good grass land ; then 
it’s a park. 


This explanation over, let us button our coats 
closely about us, for the weather up here is chilly, 
and seek out temporary quarters in this little town 
of 3,000 souls, drawn and held together by the 
coy, uncertain attraction of the placer diggings. 
We choose the Denver Hotel, for it is the only one 
there where comfort of body and peace of mind is 
assured—in other words, where the meals are 
good and the beds comfortable—and toast our toes 
in company with the genial proprietor, Mr. Foote 
(it is quite appropriate that he should toast his 
toes), while the roast is browning. 

Supper over we will visit the Carter museum, 
which has no counterpart in the world. Itisa 
practically complete collection of the fauna of 
Colorado, that, year by year, has grown—under 
the skillful, untiring care of Mr. Carter—until it 
is so large that not a third of it is displayed, de- 
spite the fact that one large room, fully 30 by 15 
feet, and another half the size, is crowded with 
mounted specimens. Mr. Carter came to this 
country (Breckenridge) in the year 1 of its history 
—the early ’60s. His nature is as kind and as 
gentle as that of Thoreau; his voice low and 
musical ; figure tall and wiry. His museum and 
the study of Colorado wild life are the passions of 
his being. The years he has spent in careful re- 
search and observation have made him competent 
to give pointers to many a learnéd professor of 
natural history. Many of these are his friends 
and many have visited his museum. It isa place 
always open to strangers and the explaining of its 
wide-range points of interest and curiosity is a 
great pleasure to Mr. Carter. He charges no ad- 
mission—an interest in the subject on the ‘part of 
the visitor being his coveted reward. 

This collection is valued at many thousands of 
dollars—and is not for sale. Mounted exclusively 
by Mr. Carter, who has frequently studied the 
live subject for weeks, even months, before at- 
tempting the perpetuation of it in taxidermic art, 
this collection has the merits of being true to life 
—the greatest merit of any—and choice in selec- 
tion. The médst notable pieces are the American 
bald-headed eagle, pronounced by the professor of 
the Smithsonian Institution to be the finest of its 
kind in the werld ; @ full cabinet of ptarmigans, 
showing them in the plumage of every season, as 
well as the intermediate changes (which cabinet, 
I believe, is unequalled the wide world over) ; and 
a bison, fall figure, that it would be hard to sur- 
pass. Aside from these there are the great number 
of antler deformities and abnormalities ; these are 
not the least interesting of the many fine things 
about this really wonderful collection. 

Out of pure patriotism, Mr. Carter has offered 
the State his entire collection free, if they will 
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BALANCED ROCK. 


put up a suitable building at Denver for its display, 
and put him in charge; granting him time and 
funds enough to enable him to continue the work 
of rounding it into a more perfect whole. And 
Colorado hesitates! If she lets this golden op- 
portunity pass to add another unequalled feature 
to the many she already possesses, it will be the 
most foolish thing her history will have to record. 

There is a good gun club at Breckenridge, and 














Garden of the Gods. 


shooting and fishing vary from fair, in the near by 
country, to excellent to the north and west. Itis, 
as before said, a mining district, pure and simple ; 
it having been one of the richest placer diggings 
in the State. 

Following this trip came another of no less 
interest or beauty over the famous Loop of the 
Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf line. This was up 
the wonderful cafion of Clear Creek—clear no 
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longer—through Idaho Springs and George 
town to Silver Plume. This also isa 
country devoted to mining. The famous 
Loop and High Bridge lie between 
Georgetown and Silver Plume. The aid 
of the camera has been invoked to give an 

idea of the grand scenery of this cafion. 
zy Close examination of the Loop will reveal 
a tierof five tracks ; the rail- 
road twisting and turning 
marvellously to reach Silver 
Plume. This is not a large 
town, being chiefly a resi- 
dence point for miners ; but 
the views thereabouts are fine 
and the mines are always 
worth a visit. Tourists are 
met by a guide at the depot. 
i If intending to stop over, 
\ j which I believe it well to do, 
in order that the grandeur 
can soak in and become more 
ineffaceable, it is advisable 
to move one’s traps over to 
the Windsor Hotel, which is 
the only good house there. 
The memory of the oysters, 
chicken salad and celery I 
had there lingers with me 
yet. 

Idaho Springs has a gun 
and rifle club of some size. 
The best hunting lies, of 
; course, over towards Routt 
~ra a County. Information as to 
HE GODS. the best game sections can be 
easily had from the manager of the Hotel Portland, 
just across from the depot. 

Hanging Rock (under which the train actually 
passes) and the winsome face of Mother Grundy 
(which must be seen from a certain spot to be ap- 
preciated), smiling grimly through the soot the en- 
gines have showered upon her, are among the in 


teresting features of this trip, which every visitur to the Centennial State should take. 
* * & & & 












Then another short stop in Denver ; and thence southwards over the rails of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway, the great scenic line, to Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

Everybody knows Colorado Springs. But not every one knows that it is now the home ot the 
eminent Professor Stainsky, naturalist and taxidermist. He was too busy to talk but gave me the 
freedom of his studio and museum during my stay. I noticed there, among the various pieces of 
beautiful work, a World’s Fair medal and diploma. It was Stainsky who mounted the moose head 
brought from Alaska by Dall De Weese of Cafion City, which is the largest and finest in the world. 
But more of Mr. De Weese and the head later. 

Andall the world knows Manitou—famous for having such fine medicinal springs, such a wonder- 
ful Garden of the Gods, and so grand a peak as Pike’s—all within walking distance. I was here 
three days: a stay all too short for the purpose of sight-seeing and exploration. Making the de- 
lightful Cliff House my base—a hotel which is unsurpassed by any in the mountains—I proceeded to 
‘‘do’’ the vicinity. First came a visit to the curious Cave of the Winds and the Grand Caverns—courses 
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of ancient geysers, now extinct—lying at the 
summit of the red hills back of the hotel. If 
‘one steps from the broad veranda out across the 
lawn—past the fountain where two creamy white 
ducks love to lie and sleep—a view may be had of 
the summit out of which those once mighty 


‘streams bored a way. In the rooms of the cave 


are stalactites, stalagmites and fine frost-work, as 
well as numerous queer natural water carvings 
that bear a laughable resemblance to common 
everyday objects. The caverns are on a somewhat 
grander scale than the cave—the rooms being 
larger and higher; but the formations are quite 
similar. In the latter, however, is the Grand 
‘Organ, the pipes of which are of ribbon stalac- 
tites, hung high in the loft. Under the skillful 
touch of Mr. Elmore Snyder, the guide, who 
ascends into the gloom overhead that lamps 
scarcely penetrate, this natural instrument is 
capable of giving the listener nearly correct and 
various tunes. The ribbons, curiously enough, 
are formed side by side and are of such size and 
thickness as to give an almost perfect scale when 
gently tapped with the fingers or some light in- 
strument. 

On the next day, which was Sunday, I climbed 
the great peak—following the right of way of the 
cog road that has a length of nine miles and a 
grade frequently as high as 25 percent. Starting 
early in the morning, I made the round trip in 
ten hours—getting back foot-sore and weary but 
compensated for all discomforts by the beautiful, 
wide-spread views that are to be had from the 
sides and summit. Those making the top afoot 
‘should carry a lunch with them, for the service 
one gets atthe summit in the old signal station 
{which has been converted into a lunch-room) is 
of the most unsatisfactory kind. Perhaps one 
reason is that the altitude prevents boiling at a 
temperature high enough to give satisfactory cul- 
inary results. At the time of my ascent the snow- 
fall had begun and there was a good deal of it 
along the track. This made the'climb a more 
severe one. It is arduous at its best. A more 
pleasant way isto go by horseback. Good saddle- 
horses may be had at the stables of Hutchinson 
and Sawin, a few hundred yards from the Cliff 
House. / 

I made the trip through the Garden of the 
‘Gods on the back of Admiral George Dewey—no 
‘sacrilege intended—a high-stepping, spirited black 
trom these stables. Ithink I never enjoyed aride 
more, unless it was that on dear old Moccasin 
Bill the day I rode along the historic banks of 
Rock River with Mr. Woodcock, Junior. 

I hope I shall be able to send you a couple or 
more illustrations of the Garden, as they will de- 


seribe it quickly and accurately—a thing a pen 

cannot do. And, besides, in this article, which 

has already grown too long, there would not even 

be room for the attempt. N. N. SPEAR. 
Florence, Colorado. 
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THE Union Metallic Cartridge Co’s present line 
of loaded shot shells is fully described in a neat 
16-page pamphlet lately issued, which will be fur- 
nished upon application to the company at Bridge- 
port, Conn. The superior character of their shells 
and loads is beyond question, and they are offered 
in a variety to meet the requirements of the indi- 
vidual shooter. The shells will be furnished loaded 
to order : ‘‘Smokeless’’ and ‘‘ Trap” shells, with 
Hazard, DuPont, E. C., Schultze, Laflin & Rand 
No. 2, 8. S., and other nitro powdeis measuring 
bulk for bulk with black powders ;‘‘ Acme”? shells 
with Laflin & Rand No. 1, Gold Dust, Walsrode 
and other dense nitros ; and ‘‘New Club” shells 
with black powder loads in any desired combina- 
tion of powder and shot. 

* ‘ * 

DvuRING this holiday period of kindly giving 
and receiving, the thoughts of many of our read- 
ers will turn wineward—or, as Friend Mayer 
would say, in the direction of gastronomical grati- 
fication. Now, champagne iS product that we 
all like—even the ladies, God bless them! Yeta 
good champagne, particularly if born and bred on 
the soil of Sunny France, ‘‘comes high.” Did you 
ever try an All American champagne—a pure, 
delicious product from grapes grown in the favored 
vineyard regions of the Empire State? If not, 
why not? It is quite true that the makers of 
Great Western Champagne are of our advertising 
clients: and equally true that we would never 
commend their wares unless absolutely certain of 
their worth. In a little book—‘‘ Champagne : 
How Made’’—which the Pleasant Valley Wine 
Co. of Rheims, N. Y., will mail on receipt of your 
request, the entire process of making is entertain- 
ingly set forth. In the making of their famed 
Great Western Champagne, each individual bottle 
is handled about 200 times, while the transition 
from the grape to the champagne has occupied at 


least three years of time. 
eo 


Hunting in Idaho. 

W. H. Fraser of Idaho, at present visiting in 
Morrison, Ills., wishes to hear from Carl Schotte or 
M. J. Walsh, who hunted with him in Idaho in 
August of 1896. He recently spent two days in 
Chicago, endeavoring to find these gentlemen, and 
having failed would be glad to hear from them at 
his present address—Morrison, Illinois. 
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Captain A. H. Bogardus, known of all men as 
one of the oldest of our trap experts, now wants 
to shoot a 100-bird race, with either one or four 
men, under the following unique conditions : 15 
yards’ rise; 80 yards boundary ; 10-yard circle 
around the traps ; and every bird killed within 
it to be scored ‘‘lost bird’’; use of one barrel only. 
The Captain bars no one, is willing to shoot for 
money or for amusement only, and will more than 
likely find some one willing to accommodate him. 

* 
* * 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Gun Club has devised a 
new method of interesting it’s ‘‘ Don’t-care-to- 
shoot-unless-there’s-something-u p’?’ members. 
Each shooter donates a prize worth not more than 
$1.00 and these are numbered and corresponding 
numbers placed in a hat, and the high gun gets 
the firstdraw. The price of the targets is all that 
is lost, since every man throwing in a prize is 


sure to win one in return. 


* 
* * 


The local shooting talent was noticeably absent 
at theSt. Louis Tournament, held October 25, 26, 
27. It was generally conceded that their non- 
appearance at Du Pont Park was due to the pres- 
ence of several paid manufacturers’ agents—Gil- 
bert, Elliott, Fulford and others—who were ex- 
pected to be firstin nearly every event, and who, 
it may be remarked, justified all such expecta- 
tions. Gilbert led each day in the target events. 
There were 8 events of 20 targets per man on the 
first and second days, and Gilbert’s score was 137 
and 135 respectively out of 160. The handicaps 


at 25 live birds deca man resulted as follows : 


Fred Gilbert (32)... ae a | 
Elliott (32)........0« ..25|Sousa (26)... 
- 24 Kling (30)... 
4,W. 8. Thompson (2). 
+ McKann (29 
Jule (28)... 
3|Campbell 
3) Hirschey [29). 


8. Thompson (26 
McMurchy (31)... 
Nold (28). 


wae “ 
ores Winn 


St. Louis has a great many good shots and keem 
sportsmen, and it is strange that more of them 
did not take part in the tournament—unless, in- 
deed, they considered themsel ves unevenly matched! 
against the visiting professionals. 


The Garfield Gun Club of Chicago held a 
special meeting on November 6, and arranged for 
a series of semi-monthly live-bird shoots to be 
held during the winter. Two dollars entrance fee 
for the season is required of each contestant, the 
money so collected to be expended in the purchase 
of three prizes, their total cost not to exceed $50: 
The conditions of the contests are: 15 birds each: 
man ; handicap from 26 to 32 yards. Every con- 
testant to compete for prizes must take part in six 
out of the nine proposed shoots ; the five best 


scores to count. 
* * 


A correspondent of the London Shooting Times. 
poses the editor of that estimable journal with 
the following letter of enquiry : ‘‘ Being a reader 
of your valuable paper for six years, and being at 
present in need of information on the following 
points, I would thank you very much for the 
same. I am about to proceed to Demerara, Brit- 
ish Guiana, South America, on business for 16. 
months, and would be extremely obliged for in- 
formation from yourself or some of your readers. 
I should like a description of the surrounding 
district, with a view to a few shooting excursions, 
hints of precautions to be observed while out 
camping, ajdescription of game likely to be met 
with, class of guns or rifles best to take with me. 
The guns I now possess for British use are : 

One 22-cal. Marlin safety, 12-shot repeating rifle. 

One Martini-Henry ordinary army rifle. 

Two 12-bore game guns; recess choke both barrels ; 
7'4 pounds, using 2%4-inch cases. 

One heavy ditto wild-fowl gun, 914 pounds, choke both. 
barrels ; 3-inch brass perfects. 


One 4-bore single barrel choke, by Charles Boswell. 
One 9-foot punt gun, 1%4-inch bore. 





RIFLE AND TRAP. 


Whielk of the above would be most suitable to 


take ?”” 
* 


* * 

If our much-talked-of change to a policy of 
territorial expansion should result in flooding the 
offices of sportsmen’s journals with letters of the 
above type, there may yet be regrets that the 
Yanko-Spanko War was ever fought—but the 
aggrieved parties will not be found among gun 
dealers or manufacturers. Here we have seven 
arms rangingin calibre from a .22 to a 1.75, and in 
barrel length from two to nine feet; and yet, in 
the end, their owner will likely take the whole 
armory with him on his travels—even if he should 
not decide to purchase a few more ‘‘special pur- 
pose’? weapons! Progressive sportsmen can al- 
ways find guns that they ‘‘just must have,’’ pro- 
viding their means will admit of the purchase. 

* 
* * 

In speaking of the long-range rifle practice of the 
past season, and the lessons that have been learned 
therefrom, the London Field remarks that, as in 
1897, the rivalry between the .303 British and the 
.256 foreign rifles and their respective ammuni- 
tions, was active and indecisive. There were four- 
teen competitions. Four of these were won with 
the .303, average score 126: ten with the .256, 
average score 125. In ammunition were repre- 
sented the following powders: Rifleite, Cannonite, 
Ballistite, Troisdorf, and the Austrian Schwab. It 
was recognized that the cap and its priming in- 
fluence the results obtainable in a marked manner, 
and it was found that a strong priming, giving 
quick ignition, is, in certain powders, unfavorable 
to the uniformity of velocity, which is absolutely 
essential for good’ long range shooting. It has also 
been demonstrated that modern rifles, especially 
those of .256 calibre, deteriorate in accuracy 
through wear in a way that is discouraging to in- 
cessant practice. The barrels, being machine-made 
and interchangeable, are fortunately not expensive 
or difficult to renew ; but such a renewal is to an 
ardent rifleman a sort of divorce and remarriage 
which blunts his capability for strong attachment 
to the companion of his pleasures. This drawback 
is fully compensated by the amiable qualities of 
the modern match rifle, its lightness, both of rifle 
and ammunition, and especially the absence of 
noise, smoke, and recoil. A return to former con- 
ditions would be almost intolerable. If any one 
doubts this, let him get out his old .450 or .460 
rifle, with its bullet weighing morethan three .256 
bullets, and fire a few shots. The contrast will 
surprise him, and he will turn with pleasure to a 
rifle which, although not without faults, does not 
prelude every bullseye with a roar, a kick, and a 
reek, which he formerly thought inevitable, but 
would now resent as intolerable. 
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Charlie Budd, of Des Moines, Iowa, proposes 
giving a big shooting tournament at his home next 
spring, and will-offer substantial attractions to se- 
cure a large attendance. The date of the shoot 
will be announced later on. 

* 
* " % 

AT the sixth bi-monthly contest for the Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. Diamond Medal, held at 
Watson’s Park, November 4, there were 21 entries- 
—C. E. Comley winning with 20 out of a possible: 
23. It was unnecessary to shoot at all his allotted: 
number, since 19 out of 25 was the best showing 
made by any of his competitors. The scoresmade 
were as follows : 


Geo 17 


.«.2120222222222221* 0022 
.--2220222222*20 withdrew. — 
-«+.12222020222020222122102*. 


2221101111122102*110112.....—19° 


0121121202111001221122*01.—19» 
1 


* * 

The first annual tournament of the Cincinnati 
Gun Club, held on the Club’s ground on the 2nd, 
3d, and 4th of November, was perhaps more of @ 
success than its promoters had anticipated. As a 
rule, a club must score two or three dismal fail- 
ures before achieving success in the tournament 
way, but the Cincinnati boys managed to start off 
with the right foot forward and the outcome was 
a rattling good time and an unusual amount of 
satisfaction for shooters and management alike. 
This was largely due to the presence at the helm 
of experienced steersmen—energetic business men 
and veterans in the overseeing of similar events— 
who laid their course by the Pole Star of business 
sense without wavering in the fish-taily breezes 
and cross currents that have in days past wrecked 
many @ promising craft. 

The club grounds are at St. Bernard, a suburb 
of the city, and are splendidly located and wel} 
equipped. The club is officered as follows: Pres- 
ident, R. 8S. Waddell ; vice-president, Col. Julius 
Fleishman ; treasurer, Hon. J. B. Morely; cor- 
responding secretary, J. A. Penn; financial sec-- 
retary, F. A. Dreihs; Captain, Milt Lindsley. 
‘Tug’? Hughey acted as referee on mooted points- 
during the tournament. 

The first day was devoted to the shooting of ar- 
tificial targets, and developed alively interest ; the - 
pace set by the experts being a hot one and hard : 
to keep pace with. The highest average for the- 
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day was won by Rolla Heikes, who led Fred Gil 
bert by a single bird. There were twelve events— 
a condensed summary of which we append : 


BE OB ce <ccvee cosces accrce: eves Sievccconseess sevens cesses 
Gilber t.. 
Young... 


Winchester... 
Babcock... 


Squires... 
The second ‘and. ‘third “days of the shoot were 
given up exclusively to live bird shooting, and on 
the first of these days there were but two events : 
the first a 5-bird sweepstakes, in which 23 men 
competed and 14 of them killed out straight, and 
which was followed by the 25-bird contest for the 
Sportsmen’s Review Trophy. The conditions were 
$25.00 entrance, cost of birds added ; five moneys, 
class shooting ; $500.00 guaranteed. Under these 
conditions it cost shooters $31.25 to enter, but 
there were twenty-eight men present with suffi- 
cient nerve to back their skill. Only 20 birds on 
this event had been ‘‘ negotiated ’’ when the com- 
ing of night called a halt on the shooting, and the 
remaining birds were shot the following forenoon. 
At the conclusion of the race the scores stood as 
given : 
W. R. Elliston. mm) 
J. A. R. Ehiott “a 
Lindsley 
Fanning... 
Alkire... 
Budd .... 
Hallowe 
G. W 


Young... 
Du Bray... 





Elliston, ¢ Gilbert, Budd and sea were , tied 
with straight scores, and proceeded to shoot off the 
tie at 25 birds wit _ the score dennis 


Elliston... Budd .. 
Gilbert.. Young... 


Elliston was now a a the ronning. “The sec- 
ond shoot-off resulted thus : 
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Gilbert... pospnicenios-camataeds ‘ a tepeneke bnuutecuinen dela 
Budd .. athoets a 


The ‘third shoot: off was decisive, but the win- 
ner scored the victory by the narrow margin of 
one bird : 


Gilbert... ee 4 no cooseccccswecese soseen cee 
Budd .. 3 


Gilbert scored 96 birds out of the 100 shot at. 
Budd and Young, 95 each. 

A few sweepstakes followed, the most important 
being at 10 birds, $10.00 entrance, $50.00 added 
money. The scores in this event are appended : 
BRIO B. .ccv0s.cecete csnecee cosceee esses 
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SILas PALMER, the present holder of the Chi- 
cago Live-Bird Challenge Trophy, has been chal- 
lenged to contest for its possession by E. 8S. Rice 
and A. C. Patterson. In the last fight for the 
trophy, on November 8, Palmer defeated Thomas 


P. Hicks by the score of 22 to 19. 


* 
* * 


A NUMBER of the best riflemen of New York 
and vicinity assembled on Election Day (Novem- 
ber 8) in the Greenville Schuetzen Park, to decide 
the matter of the individual Championship of that 
region of many marksmen. The event, which is 
of annual occurrence, was this year held underthe 
auspices of the New Jersey Association of Rifle- 
men. Eighteen men took part, shooting ten scores 
of 10 shots each, 200 yards, at the German ring 
target. The four best totals were as follows: F. 
C. Ross, 2,213; G. Schlicht, 2,196; W. Hayes, 
2,193; M. Dorrler, 2,181. There were thirteen 
men who scored over 2,000 points each out of a 
possible 2,500. Ross also made the best 10-shot 


string, scoring 234 points. 
awe 


THE REPEATING SHOTGUN. 


_ From Forest and Stream. 
In your issue of Oct. 1a correspondent argues in 


favor of the use of this gun on the score of econ- 
omy and shooting quality. As to the first : I re- 
cently saw in a dealer’s window a very attractive 
double hammerless at $31.00 and another, a ham- 
mer gun, at $22.00—both standard makes. So evi- 
dently his first point is not well established. And 
as to the other. What, with the superb quality of 
the modern gun, supplemented by the great 
strength of our powders, making them far more 
effective than those in use a few years ago, when 
game was plentiful, it would seem as if any rea- 
sonable person should be satisfied with their shoot- 
ing qualities. 

There are times when. the use of this gun would 
Jead not only to slaughter, but to waste. Isawa 
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FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


what would be more acceptable ‘than a 


Poco Camera? 


Without 
Delay 


Deer, Moose, 


Caribou, and 
Elk HEADS to 


WM. W. HART 


; 
3 
: 
; 
&CO. | 
: 
: 
¥ 
: 
Hh 


Picture-taking is a most delightful pas- 
time Winter or Summer. Made doubly 
so by using a perfect camera. 


POCOS ARE PERFECT. 


Mw 
Ask your dealer to show you the POCO, $ 
or write for descriptive catalogue. 





fet TANIDERUISTS 
| Studio: No. 47 Bast 12th St, = 
: 
: 


NEW YORK CIPY. 


Lifelike, > Work, Guaranteed Moth Proof. 
kins tanned and lined for rugs. 


imine Rochester Camera and Supply Co., 
Monnted Game Heads, Rugs ald Skins,  S]@ 37 matzanetn st, Rochester, N. Y. 
MECESSESESESESEESIIIIIIIIIIII9NIIIE |PESCREEEERKECSEEEEE 3939999999939999 





CONSTRUCTED on the hygienic principle of 
maintaining an equable temperature, whether 
the body is at rest or during exercise. 

The wool is woven to the outer fabric in tiny 
loops, thus providing inter-air-space. This method 
represents the scientific construction of a genuine 
health garment. 

We were the originators of this process of 
manufacture. 

NOTICE 

We will mail you free our illustrated booklet, 

giving valuable information on undergarments. 


WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklin Street New York City 


In writing to aavertisers, kindly mention “Sports Atield.” 
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friend hunting quail recently in a marsh where the 
reeds were as high as his head. Underslightly more 
favorable circumstances and with a repeating gun 
he might have killed four birds; as it was, he 
killed one, which his dog retrieved, but itisdoubt- 
fal if he could have found the others had they been 
there. With a rapidly diminishing supply, it is 
manifestly time for sportsmen to show some con- 
sideration for the game, and incidentally for them- 
selves and others, in matter of sport for future 
years. 

‘* After us the deluge,’’ isa bad principle to work 
on, and your columns bear evidence as to how 
much it is deprecated by thinking sportsmen. Not- 
withstanding what your correspondent says, I be- 
lieve it is the general impression that four of every 
five of these guns purchased go into the hands of 
persons who desire to kill all the game in sight. 

Seranton,. Penn. G. H. B. 





—_—>— — 


A MATTER OF CHOICE, 





Messrs. Billings and Sweet are ‘‘bofe ’nani- 
mously agin me’’ on the ‘Hammers up’’—clear 
up—side of our controversy, while I remain with- 
out a word of support; hence. I must consider 
myself hopelessly in the minority, and, in my 
pitiable loneliness, might accept the views of the 
‘‘opposition’’ purely for the sake of getting in 
good company, provided I could discover any rea- 
sonable excuse for so doing. The theory that a 
gun is safer with hammers up because we know it 
is then dangerous, savors strongly of a genuine old 
Irish bull. On the same line of argument, one 
might say that a rattlesnake is safer to handle 
than a ‘‘ blue racer,’’ because we know the former 
to be venomous. Brother Sweet's idea that we 
are severally entitled to our individual beliefs in 
the matter deserves commendation. If I remem- 
ber aright, I have never taken grounds to the 
c<ontrary—our controversy having arisen through 
my simply advising young sportsmen to carry 
their guns with hammers down. If the Smyrna 
contingent prefers risking life and limb on the in- 
tegrity of a bit of brittle steel, I have not the 
slightest objection to their so doing. But, for my 
part, give me ‘‘ Hammers Down.” 

Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. BARNES. 


— ~ — 


ABOUT WADDING. 





In loading shells a great deal depends upon the 
wadding. The majority of shooters use too few 
wads in proportion to the charge. I have sus- 
pected this all along, and now I know le. 

I have a 6}-pound featherweight 12-gauge, and 
in shooting factory ammunition have frequently 
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found the recoil decidedly unpleasant. Last week I 
got hold of some U. M. C. Club shells, loaded with 
34 drams Du Pont black powder and 1} ounces 
shot, and, after using a few of them, decided to 
reduce the charge. I reloaded about half of 
them and cut down the charge tu 3 drams and 1 
ounce, filling the space gained with two black- 
edge wads. This gave me four black-edgeand one 
cardboard wad over the powder, and there was 
still room enough to get a good tight crimp. Aft- 
erwards I tried the old charge and the new at the 
target, and found that the latter gave an equal 
amount of penetration and also put from 20 to 40 
more pellets than the old charge in a 30-inch cir- 
cle at 30 yards. Don’t economizein wads if you 
want good results. FLOYD CAMPBELL. 
Petersburg, Va. 


WATSON PARK TOURNAMENT. 


The tournament te 
be given by John Wat- 
son at Burnside, Ills., 
during the week com- 
mencing December 12, 
already gives ample 
promise of being a red- 
letter event; and we 
believe Western shoot- 
ers will read the popu- 
lar old-timer’s call te 
arms with interest. 
Addressing each indi- 
vidual shooter, he says : 

DEAR Sr: I beg to ad- 
vise you of the dates of 
my tournament, and te 
invite you to take part im 
sport that I propose to 
make enjoyable, and, se 
far as possible, profitable 
to all who may visit me at 
Burnside Park. Beginning 
with Monday morning, 
December 12, and during 
the entire week, I shall be 
at home to any and all 
sportsmen of the United 
States. Will have on hand 

JOHN WATSON. an abundance of good 
birds. To those who have shot over my grounds, noth- 
ing more need be said. To those who have never done 
so, I say, ‘come and try them.” I have recently re-ar- 
ranged the grounds; have two sets of improved live-bird 
traps, the operation of which is pleasing to the shooter 
and needs but to be seen to be appreciated. 

In deference to the popular demand for especial atten- 
tion to interests and protection of the amateur or oc- 
casional shooter, I have concluded to place upon my 
programme one 15 bird event for each day; money divis- 
ions to be upon the equitable system (four moneys)— 
something I believe never before attempted at a live-bird 
tournament. 

Upon the concluding day I shall offer a beautifu, 
trophy or badge to the winner in a 25-bird ($15.00 en 
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Landed 
at Last, : 


the feller who was skeptical about the merits of the Bristol 
Steel Fishing Rod. He is mightily pleased with his ‘‘ Bristol” 
and uses it always when: he’s fishing for a record. 








THE HORTON MF’G CO., ~ BRISTOL, CONN. 

















The Greatest Sportsmen 
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M. ABBOTT FRAZAR, 
Taxidermist 


Dealer in 


Glass Eyes, Taxidermists’ Supplies, 
and Buyer of Raw Furs. 


Spratt's Patent Limited, 93 Sudbury Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


Nos. 235 to 255 East Fifty-Sixth Branch (for taxidermy only) at 
Street, New York City. : Send 5c. stamp Greenville Junction, 
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WE ARE SELLING 


$ 8.00 Electric Bell Outfits for.......... 3 
porn Ny soma complete, for........ 
12.00 Fan Motors, with Batteries, for.. 

8.00 Electric Hand Lanterns for...... 
10.00 Electric Carriage Lights for...... 
8.00 Medical Batteries for............. \< 
5.00 Electric Belts, the genuine, for.. 1. 
8.00 Necktie Lights, with Dry Battery 1. 

14-Candle Hanging Lamp,with Battery. 10 

Telegraph Outfits, complete, for....... 2. 

Miniature Electric Lamps for.........- 

$6 Electric Bicycle Sewing Machine Motors for .....-.. poees 
Lights, $2.15 All Electrical Books at low prices. 


We undersell all on Everything Electrical. 

OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 
HBADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRIC NOVELTIES AND SUPPLIES. 
Agents wanted. Send for New Catalogue just out. 

In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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$1.00 Motor. 






Battery Table 
Lamp, 
$2.75 complete, 
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WATSON’S PARK LIVE BIRD TROPHY. 





trance) handicap contest; 25 to 32 yards.~ This trophy 
cost $150.00; is beautiful and unique, and is to be the 
absolute property of the winner. In this event the divis- 
ions of money will be upon the percentage plan. Thus: 


and upwards. 

7-bird races ($5.00 entrance), 2 moneys, 60 and 40 per 
cent. 

10-bird races ($7.00 entrance), 3 moneys, 50,30 and 20 
per cent. 

15-bird races ($10.00 entrance), equitable system of di- 
vision. 

Price of birds, 20 cents; the same to be deducted from 
all purses. 

Don’t fail to pay me a visit upon this occasion, and be- 
lieve me always with you for clean sport. 

JoHN WATSON, 

Station R, Chicago, Ills. 


iain laicensialeese 
A NOVEL GUN IDEA. 


It is an awful thing to be a confirmed gun 
crank with an unsatisfied longing at heart and a 
spare hundred dollars in the bank, and the vaguest 
possible idea as to how the one can best be satis- 
fied at the expense of the other. Such is my 
present condition, and in my extremity I turn for 
advice to the brethren of this, our great Sports 
Afield Family circle. 

I am a travelling man—one of the numerous un- 
fortunates without home ties or settled place of 
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abode—and my occasional vacations are spent ip 
various localities, wherever my vagrant fancy 
chances to dictate. If I hear of a good game 
range, I visit it, Last winter I was in Northern 
Mexico ; this summer in Wyoming; and at pres- 
ent I am catching the fall duck flight on the Mis- 
sissippi. I have a tolerably complete armory : 
three shot-guns—a 10, a 12 and a 16-bore—and 
four rifles ranging in calibre from a .22 to a .40. 
The combined weight of my guns and their equip- 
ments approximates 200 pounds—but it is mostly 
equipments. Ihave been in the habit of taking 
the entire ‘‘ business’ with me on my little expe- 
ditions, and have grown dissatisfied with the 
bother, as well as with the expense for excess bag- 
gage, and so forth. 

When in San Antonio, Texas, last year, I ran 
across a gentleman who was successfully using a 
24-gauge for all-around field work and wild-fow} 
shooting, and out in Wyoming I saw a big elk 
killed with a .25-21 Stevens rifle. Since then I 
have been meditating upon inaugurating a new 
departure, selling all my old guns, and filling 
their place with a single arm. My idea is ahout 
as follows: A 3-barrel gun, built by Jordan, Kirk- 
wood or Hunter Arms Co. ; shot barrels, 20-gauge ; 
rifle, .25-21 ; length, 28 inches ; weight, 7} pounds. 
I have thought of having the left barrel close 
choked and the right cylinder bored for shooting 
round ball at big game. It strikes me that a 20- 
gauge soft-lead ball, propelled by 2} drams of 
good powder should prove a killer and shoot with 
a fair degree of accuracy up to 75 yards, and lam 
satisfied of my ability to do good work with the 
.25-21 and the shot barrels. 

Now, I would like to hear what the boys have 
to say of this plan of mine. Will it pan out to 
my satisfaction? and if not, why not. 

Cairo, Ills. FRED CRAMER. 

Ss 
The Mauser Pistol. 

It is possible that revolvers may yet go out of 
general use, to make room for the repeating pistols. 
Several arms of this type have been invented dur- 
ing the past twenty years, but, until quite recent- 
ly, none of them have been produced worthy of 
general adoption as a weapon of war or as an arm 
for target practice. The Mauser magazine auto- 
matic pistol is now attracting considerable atten- 
tion in this as well as foreign countries,and seems 
to be superior in many respects to the Borchardt 
repeating pistol, its predecessor as an aspirant to 
popular favor. One of our English exchangessays 
that this new arm is on the same principle and of 
the same bore (.30) as the Mauser rifle, and is a 
quick-firing and very handy weapon. It is carried 
in a wooden bolster, which can be fitted to the 
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For sale in St. Louis by 


Manufacturers AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO, Cleveland, Ohio, s:’security wiag., St. Louis, ato, 
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\s A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CO., 
NS E, C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., and Jobbers Generally. 
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| “PERFECTION AUTOMATIC” == 
i 32 Cal. SS 
= 3-inch Barrel $3: 
= Nickelor Blue $= 
= You have seen our “3 
= Guns. Now let us 3 
“38 call your attention to our 3S: 
BS: latest production in revolv- = 
338 ers. We call it Perfection, as: 
a because the name just fits the revolver. The hammer 3 
“$$ is blocked, making accidental discharge impossible. $:: 
3 It has positive stop on cylinder, holding the same firmly 3 
= in position when in pocket. Weight only 12 ozs., and 10 ozs. in bicycle size. ae 
ES No better pistol at any price. This retails at $4.00. 3 
3 Forehand Arms Co., “°° iiss, 
ETH aaa aaa aeaeaeeaeseeeeaseaeseasseeany saseaeaaeseaeaets *. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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482 SPORTS 
pistol butt and made to form a gun-stock. This 
pistol was discarded by the British Service au- 
thorities in favor of the Webley revolver, which 
fires a heavy bullet, well-named the ‘‘man-stop- 
ping’’ bullet, and which it was considered was a 
better weapon for a man with only one hand free 
atatime. One recommendation of the Mauser is 
that there is not a screw in the whole construction, 
every part of lock, stock and barrel being on the 
bayonet socket principle. As regards efficiency in 
target practice, we take the liberty of reprinting 
from Shooting and Fishing aa follows : 

‘*A Mauser repeating pistol was brought to the 
Walnut Hill range by E. E. Partridge on Nov. 5, 
and was tried by several of the cracks. As only a 
4imited supply of ammunition was at hand, an ex- 
tended trial was impossible. Dr. Louis Bell tried 
three shots at 50 yards, the first going high, but 
the other two counted eight and nine respectively. 

‘J. E. Kelly then tried a couple of shots at 200 
yards, with the buttstock attached, on the ring 
target. The sights were held for the first shot, 
touching the bull at 6 o’clock, resulting in a 5 
o'clock 16. The next shot was held on the black 
at 10 o’clock, and produced a 22 at 3 0’clock. It 
was considered by all to be much superior to the 
Borchardt which was shown about a year ago.”’ 

ee ie Se 


THAT PHANTOM BUCK. 








J. R. Hegeman, Jun., the well-known sports- 
man, is a lucky man. For several years strange, 
weird stories have circulated in the neighborhood 
of Mount Katahdin of a ghost or phantom buck of 
“enormous size having been seen in this mountain. 
Many crack shots had fired at the animal, only to 
‘see a white object disappear into the forest. 
Guides became superstitious, believing that the 
strange animal was protected against bullets by 
some special Providence. However, such was not 
the case. Mr. Hegeman was hunting recently 
with his guide towards the top of the mountain, 
when they saw through the brush some strange 
white form standing between a good-sized pine 
‘tree and some large boulders. They could not dis- 
tinguish just what the object was, as the tree hid 
most of the body. As the animal had not been 
startled, the hunters watched it breathlessly for a 
few moments. Suddenly a pale, reddish-colored 
head appeared and a buck with magnificent ant- 
lers marched down in the brush to nibble some 
food. The head was attached to a snow white neck 
and shoulders, and, looking on the other side of the 
tree, could be outlined the pure white hindquar- 
ters of the animal. The head partly disappeared 
again and left no shot except one which was most 
Alifficult to get a clear bead on. Carefully outlin- 
ing the body, Mr. Hegeman fired deliberately 





AFIELD. 


through the pine tree and into the buck. The ball, 
having flattened somewhat, entered the deerin the 
proper spot just back of the shoulder—dropping 
him in his tracks. He is undoubtedly the long- 
hunted phantom and is said to be the strangest 
specimen of an albino that has ever been seen or 
captured. The entire body is snow white, save for 
a few reddish spots on the shoulder. The head is 
a light reddish color mixed with white hair, reach- 
ing down to the nose and under jaw, whick are 
also white. The feet are black as coal. The deer 
weighed 240 pounds, dressed—an exceptionally 
heavy weight. The skin will be mounted com- 
plete to reproduce the animal in life by Wm. W. 
Hart & Co., the New York taxidermists, and will 
no doubt receive their highest skill, as it will ap- 
pear at the next Sportsmen’s Show. 





A. W. ELLIOTT. 








[Mr. Elliott—victim of this unpremeditated sketch—is 
one among thousands of other members of the Sports 
Afield Family claiming the Pacific Slope as their home. 
He is Secretary of the Santa Paula Gun Club; has a 
wide acquaintance all over Southern California; and 
was, last month, a candidate for judicial honors. An in- 
teresting and true account of a hunting trip, written by 
Mr. Elliott, will be found on page 439 of this issue.—Ep.] 
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NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN. 














The Best Way to Reach the Hunting Grounds. 


The entire West and North-west is best reached via 
the Rio Grande Western Railway and Salt Lake City. 
The route takes you through Denver or Colorado Springs, 
in connection with the Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
or the Colorado Midland; thence through Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, Grand Junction and Salt Lake City. 
This is the favorite route to the Yellowstone. Through 
sleepers Denver to San Francisco and Denver to Port- 
land. Write to E. Copland, 215 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
for rates and other information. 
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Now ready, the new 
1899 Model. The most re- 
liable and safest rifle ever 
manufactured. Shoots six 
different cartridges adapted 
for large and small game. 
Write for descriptive 1899 
Catalogue E. 


me «SAVAGE ARMS (0. 


Utica, N. Y. 
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ITHACA GUNS. 


Self-Compensating, 
taking up wear 


er nrese-erngpeneer —ereee ae - 
: (<> aE SOE EO AEE 


Prices Reduced and every Gun warranted in 
the most positive terms, Send for Circulars 
and ask for special prices. 


ITHACA GUN CO., - 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afleld.” 
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Guaranteed not to shoot 
loose with Nitro Powder. 
Close, Hard-Shooting 

Guns a Specialty. 










ITHACA, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 





Milwauke shooters are talking of organizing a 
trap league to include all the clubs inthe city and 
its nearby towns. 

* * * 

Writing from Redlands, California, L. D. Whit- 
temore says : ‘“‘We are going to take a trip to the 
Galf of California this season and I have a fine Ko- 
dak that I shall take along: so that the whole 
Sports Afield Family can see the lay of the land 
Every one hereabouts concedes you have the most 
interesting outdoor magazine extant.’’ 

* * * 

“One of the best things about Nevada,’’ writes 
I, M. Strobridge of Humboldt, ‘‘is that it’s a gilt- 
edged place for game—if anyone is willing to work 
for it. And who isn’t if they really love sport, 
and don’t hunt just because ‘the other fellow 
does’? The difficulty I refer to is that it neces- 
sitates such long, hard trips; but then, that keeps 
out the mob—which is, also, a good thing. I’ll 
send you a manuscript one of these days about 
what our sport is like in Sagebrush Land, and may 
be Sports AFIELD will think it good enough to 
print.’’ 

« * x 

Arthur Savage, the inventor of the Savage ri- 
fle, was among the first of American sportsmen to 
shoot big game with modern smokeless-powder, 
small-calibre cartridges. Twenty samples were 
secured of the first French smokeless powder car- 
tridges made by that Government, and a chamber 
in a special rifle was made to take them. This was 
in 1889. At that time, Savage proved to his own 
satisfaction that the new departure in calibres was 
superior to anything ever known, but it was long 
afterwards before his brother sportsmen awoke to 
the knowledge and merits of small-calibre, smoke- 
less-powder rifles. Taking the world at large to- 
day, the modern sporting rifle is but very little 
known and it will probably be twenty or thirty 
years before native hunters of such countries as 
Central Africa and South America are armed with 
them. 


et 


How’s This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of 
Catarrah that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions, and financially able to carry out 
any obligation made by his firm. 
West & Trauax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Waupine, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting di- 

rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the syst 
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A BUNCH OF LETTERS. 


Yours of the 15th inst. at hand. I take pleas- 
ure in sending the $1.50 for renewal. I like 
Sports Afield the best of any sporting magazine, 
and I read several every month. You might say 
to Mr. Barnes of Arkansaw to use a hammerless 
shot-gun, or to tell his friend to do so, as accidents 
with them are next to impossible. I have been 
watching the papers for years and have never heard 
of an accident from handling a good hammerless. 

Ouray, Colo. O. J. Davis. 








There are nothing but good words to be said of 
Sports Afield at all times of the year. Every suc- 
ceeding number seems to get better, and I take 
great pleasure in recommending it to all lovers of 
outdoor life. Every devotee of the rod and gun 
should have your magazine in his library, En- 
closed please find check for renewal of my sub- 


scription. DAVE M. ELDREDGE. 
Belvidere, Ills. _ 
THE Colorado State Fish and Game Protective 
Association held aState shoot November 2% and 23. 


_ 


HERE AND THERE. 








TRAP-SHOOTERS and others who prefer loading their 
own cartridges, either as a matter of economy or in order 
to make sure that their ammunition is “just right’’, will 
find the Improved Ideal Loading Machine a great labor- 
saver as well as an efficient aid in securing perfect 
accuracy in the measurement of powder and shot. It is. 
an intensely practical device—like all others manufac 
tured and sold by the Ideal Manufacturing Co., New 
Haven, Conn.—and the first machines of this type put on 
the market are still giving perfect results, in spite of 
long years of hard usage. Among its many invaluable 
features are the Ideal cut-off stop, which insures a 
perfect uniformity of powder charges, regardless of the 
jarring and shaking of the machine while in use, and the 
double graduation on the powder measures in grains and 
drams, with a range from ten grains to five drams. This 
last mentioned feature permits the measuring of charges 
for rifles and pistols as well as shot-guns, and, in connec- 
tion with a table newly compiled comparing black with 
the various nitro and smokeless powders, will enable the 
user to measure accurately any of the various powders 
now on the market. This loading machine is remark- 
ably compact, occupying but little space on the work 
bench, and can be depended upon to fully supply the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

* . * 

AN evidence of good business enterprise is the an- 
nouncement that G. W. Cole & Co. have recently pur- 
chased the business of the Victor Mfg. Co. of Detroit, 
Mich., whose leading products are the Victor concaved 
nipple wrench, Lullaby baby seats, Hercules combination 
lock, Hercules hand pump and Asbestoline. The Messrs. 
Cole have also acquired control of Basch’s patent hook 
toe clip, which is so constructed that side slipping is 
absolutely prevented. .Their new catalogue, which is in 
preparation, will show (besides the famous Three-in-One 
Oil, P: ker and other well-known articles) a number 





Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimoni- 
als free. Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


of novelties for 1899. In asking for samples, etc., address: 
Cole & Co., Dept. L., 141 Broadway, New York City, 
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Attention, Sportsmen! 


IF YOU SHOOT A RIFLE, 
Pistol or Shot-Gun, you’ll make a 
Bull’s Eye by sending three 2c. 
stamps for the Ideal Hand-book 


“P,’? 126 pages FREE. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets. 
Mention Sports Afield. Address— 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 56, 









New Haven, Conn. 
Handy as 
SAF 4 a Povket 
ife. 
SLE THAT CUARO Tust fits 
FOLDS BAGK INTO HANDLE the hip 
WHEN IN USE. pocket. 


Handle 11 inches; weight, 18 0z. Send me your name 
and address on a postal card (also your friends’ names) 
for Descriptive Circular of above and other Useful Models. 
Manufactured by 


W. L. MARBLE, 


Gladstone, Michigan. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins 


—PRICES :—— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
We are sending out a great many pairs of 
Snow-Shoes, Moccasins and hand- 
madé Shoe-packs for Klondyke 
prospectors. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 
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7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL Guns of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. rite for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 


Ask us to send you our price card 

of hand and machine loaded shells. 

We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
e make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 


the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Originators of Ill to 120 Michigan Ave, 
the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 








In ordering goods or sending for cata- 
logues advertised in Sports AFIELD, our 
readers will confer an especial favor upon 
both advertiser and publisher by stating 
that they saw the notice in Sports AFIELD, 
We have one of the very best mediums 
through which manufacturers and dealers 
in sportsmen’s supplies can advertise their 
goods and secure new business, and we 
want to get credit for all the good we 
do them. 








Wants, For SALE AND EXCHANGES. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for three cents per word, each insertion. 
Money must accompany advertisement. 
If you have something you do not want, or want something that you have not got, or have an article you 


would like to “‘swap”’ 


or “dicker’’ for something else, place a small advertisement under this heading and it 


will bring you what you desire or readily dispose of what you have. 








EAGLES OF ONLY THE BEST BREEDING FOR 

sale. Every sale must give absolute satisfaction 

or money will be refunded. In stud: Champion Pilot, 

Champion Roy K., and Lad of Lonely. Fee, $10.00. Re- 

turn privilege. No catalogues. H. L. KRE DER, Pro- 
prietor, Rockland Beagle Kennel, Nanuet, N. Y. 





ERRETS.—3,000 FERRETS. TRAINED FERRETS 

that will chase out rabbits and kill rats, cheap. 

Book and circular free. SAMUEL & LEVI FARNS- 
WORTH, New London, Ohio. 





EAGLES FOR SALE.—YOUNG STOCK; FINEST 

strain ; strong and healthy. Guaran non-gun- 

+ Partially broken. Prices low. THOMAS D. 
BEA 


LL, Allendale, Bergen Co., New Jer. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.’ 


AM ENGAGED IN GETTING OUT AN ILLUS- 

trated book of Sports Afield Premiums. In the 
meantime, write and let me know how many subscri 
tions you can secure—stating what special article wo 
most please you. As a sample: for 30 subscriptions, 
I will ship you, direct from factory, a high-grade double- 
barrel hammer shot-gun; for a fine hammeriess, add ten 
more subscriptions. For 50 subscriptions, a beautiful 
Parker hammerless, listed at $65.00. Stevens Favorite 
Rifle for ten subscribers; Stevens Target Pistol (with 
globe front and peep sights; 10-inch barrel), for 10 sub- 
scriptions. Stevens Ideal Hunting Rifle, in 25-20, 32-40 
and the famous 38-55 calibres. Centre-fire; 26-inch bar- 
rel; weight 734 lbs. A fine arm. For 15 subscribers. 
Two six-month subscriptions can count as one. Your 
interested attention is invited. CLAUDE KING, Editor 
Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn st., Chicago, Il. 
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SacHEmMs Tucker and Du Bray of the In the 
Field staff of the Parker Gun are pleasantly in evi- 
dence this season at all the leading sportsman re- 
unions in the West and South. 


Paste eS i 

In reply to C. A. C., Silverton, Colo., re the 1899 
Model Savage rifle, we would say that the general 
plan of its mechanism has not been changed. The 
peep-hole in the breech bolt, at the bottom of which 
appeared the letters S and C (standing for Safe and 
Cocked), has been changed to an outside indicator 
which projects above the top of the bolt when the 
enelosed hammer is cocked but is flush with the 
top of the breech bolt when the arm is fired or the 
enclosed hammer is down. This new indicator is 
sufficiently large to be seen in daylight and can be 
felt when it is dark. The small retractor spring 
has been eliminated entirely from the gun and a 
new retractor (not requiring this spring) substi- 
tuted. The sear is changed somewhat in form and 


the lever lock has a larger thumb-piece (for the | 


better convenience of a gloved hand). 


nee seine 

**DuRING last January, February, and March, 
Klondyke outfitting caused a great demand for our 
goods,’’ write}Metz & Schloerb of Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin ; ‘‘and we sold to that region alone close on 
to 4,000 pairs of moccasins and shoe pacs, and over 
700 pairs of our best snow-shoes. This fall there 
is no such es | to Alaska, consequently 




















MOCCASIN SLIPPER. 





there is hardly anything in our line being sold to 
that district ; but in another year we expect a 
large and steady demand for our goods from per- 
manent settlers of that region. Aside from the 
Klondyke‘country, businessin our line is good this 
fall and{our goods are going to every State in the 
Union and frequently to Mexico and Central and 
South American points. And Sports AFIELD 
does its full share in making our business more 
and more widely known.”’ 
ee ieceaerscieae 

“ There’s not a cent in it to me,” said the dude, 

As home from the fox-chase he came; 
When, just as he spoke, in his pathway he viewed 
A skunk in a fierce, bellicose attitude ; 
And it chanced, in the conflict, which quickly ensued, 

That the dude got his (s)cent, all the same! 

Bald Knob, Ark. 8. D. B, 


AFIELD. 


M. HARRY MARLIN, of the company making 
the famous Marlin rifles, writes that there is 
nothing particularly new in the way of trade 
news from their factory, since their shot-gun 
was placed upon the market a few months ago. 
It is good to hear that this fine plant is run- 
ning over-time.and that it purposes manufac- 
turing a great many more goods during 1899 
than ever before. The new shot-gun is a six- 
shot repeater—carrying oneshell in the cham- 
ber and five in the magazine. 
As shown in our picture, it 
is a take-down : a very great. 
convenience to the travel- 
lingsportsman. Ittakesany 
12-gauge shell not exceeding 
2% inches in length ; and the 
barrel (30 inches long and 
bored forsmokeless powders) 
is full choked. ‘‘The stand- 
ard weight,” says Mr. Mar- 
lin, ‘‘is about seven 
pounds ; for so simple 
and compact is ourac- 
tion that we can use 
a fairly heavy barrel 
and still get this mod- 
erately light weight 
while making our ac- 
tion extra strong. In 
the action it is at once 
noticed that we adopt the solid-top frame and side- 
ejecting principle which have been used so suc- 
cessfully in our rifles for the past nine years. This 
solid top acts both ways—protecting the head of 
the shooter from the exploding cartridge and the 
ejected shell and also protecting the action of the 
gun from rain, snow and all foreign substances.’’ 
Further information will be furnished any mem- 
ber of the Sports Afield Family who will refer 
to this mention and address Mr. M. Harry Marlin, 
General Manager Marlin Fire-Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Me fNilwaukee. 


A Quadruple Multiplying Reel and 
The Best Casting Reel on Earth. 
, With automatic device 
for the perfect winding 
of the line. 

Send for circular. 
WHEELER- 
McGREGOR 

































Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE TALBOT REEL = aor Sunt: Srz-“P'fave given the No. 9 Recl, purch 
ms Finest. Made from J eThrongi Ns ‘aid T captured. the World's Cham- 


jonship and Diamond Medal at the tournament given 

Spiral Gears by the chicem> Fly-Casting Club, Aug. 18 and 14, 1897. I 

Eleven Sizes own or have tried nearly all makes of “ Bait Casting 

Reels” on the market, and have found yours far superior 

SEND FOR to any of them, both in finish and running q ties— 

CATALOGUE requiring ve little thumbing to prevent over-running, 

which is the bane of the bait-caster’s pleasure. Yours 

WM. H. TALBOT respectfully, FRED N. Pret, Champion Bait Caster of 
NEVADA, MO. the World, 
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earn to Stuff Birds! 


LEARN TAXIDERMY—LEARN TO-DAY. 





E AR IN MIND that Success is Guaranteed from the Start; 

that the work is pleasant as well as profitable. A Collection of 

Birds is both Beautiful and Valuable. Birds, Animals, Fish, Reptiles, 
etc., may be preserved with little trouble, as records of the day’s chase. 

Boys, Girls, Men and Women can do nice work from the start and can 
become Expert in one week. Mounted birds find a ready sale, besides 
you can make money teaching your friends. Every school should have 
a collection of native birds and animals. 

TAXIDER is a compound of wonderful ouhelesing pone, It is not 
necessary to skin birds or animals when using Taxider, Birds when 
moun! with Taxider become as hard as stone and will last a thou- 

sand years undisturbed by moth or time. No tools required excepting 
those that every one has. 

: One Box Taxider is enough to mount 30 birds the size of a quail, with full instruc- 

tions for mounting everything. Also instructions for tanning skins for rugs, etc. Price. 

#1.00. Liberal d unt on larger orders. é 





SEE WHAT ONE MAN SAYS: 


Tacoma, Wash., August 9, 1898.—Mr. F. L. Ackley: Ireceived the box of Taxider some time ago. It works fine. I 
have just finished mounting a beautiful swan. I have already a nice collection of birds and a class of seven boys. It is 
really wonderful how it works. The very first bird I mounted was a success. Please find enclose1 money order for one 
dozen boxes. Please rush as I am in quite a hurry. Thanking you for past favors, I remain truly yours 

J. H. FLANDERS, Tacoma, Wash. 
ae 


I have letters like this from hundreds of people and all are having success. Send fora box today. You 
cao learn in one hour. Remember success is guaranteed from the start. Liberal discount to agents. 
Taxider is manufactured by 


F. L. ACKLEY, Hawarden, lowa, U.S, A, 


N. B.—For further particulars enclose stamp. References: D. O. Stone, P. M.; John Robinson, Agent 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway; E. R. Ball, Agent American Express Co., Hawarden, Iowa. 








YY THEODORE S. VAN DYKE. — Just Published. 
j A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and habits. 

16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 


With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts ; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
; imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 
witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 







el 
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Wala 


Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,”............. $1.50. 
ee gy: Rae 2.00. 
“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,’”....... 1.50. 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afielad Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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AN HEIRLOOM. 





It hangs on its hooks over the fireplace in the 
new house, just as it hung in the old, forty years 
ago, when I was wearing the long tow shirt of 
early boyhood and looking forward to the don- 
ning of my first breeches. It was ‘‘ Grand’ther’s”’ 
gun, even then, and had long before been retired 
from service. It was the— 

“ Full-stocked, 
Flint-locked, 
Sabre-notched, 
Blood-blotched, 

Rusted, bu’sted 
Tried and trusted, 
Widely noted 
Gun Dad toted 
"In 1812;” 


and we knew that Grand’ther had potted Red 
Coats with the same old arm, in the days when 
the ‘‘Swamp Fox” and his band were dodging 
Tarleton’s Legion in the swamps of the Santee. 
That was as far back as the rifle’s history could be 
traced—quite far enough, I used to think, for the 
old Revolutionary hero mentioned was my father’s 
grandsire, and had been dead more than half a 
century. There was neither name nor date on 
lock-plate or barrel by which the age of the weap- 
on could be determined. Some of our latter-day 
experts have told me that it is undoubtedly of 
Swiss make, but I have always placed a cheap 
valuation on expert testimony. All old-time rifles 
were long and heavy of barrel and ridiculously 
clumsy and shapeless in general build, and our old 
flint-lock is no exception to the rule. It is an old, 
old gun, with a history dating back to the ‘‘Days 
of '76,’’ any way, and I don’t doubt that it was in 
active service a couple of decades earlier still. 
One night, long ago, I dreamed that Grand- 
*ther’s gun climbed stiffly down from its rack, hob- 
bled to my bedside—using its ramrod fora crutch— 
and gave me a long account of its adventures in 
the days when it was just as good as Mr. Any- 
body’s gun and a whole lot better than the com- 
mon run of fusees and muskets. The masterpiece 
of a French Huguenot workman, its first owner 
was an English Captain, who carried it with him 
to the French and Indian wars, losing rifle and life 
at the massacre of Fort William Henry in 1757. 
One of Montcalm’s officers fell heir to it then, only 
to lose it again on that fateful day when Wolfe 
scaled the Heightsof Abraham. There was a 
Reed in one of the New Hampshire regiments of 
volunteers—you can find the Reeds anywhere fight- 
ing is going on—and he pulled the captured arm 
from beneath a pile of dead, carried it with him back 
to the Colonies, killed Indiansand game with it dur- 
ing the long years of his wanderings through the 
forests of New York, Virginia and the Carolinas, 


AFIELD. 


and then bequeathed it to his eldest son. This 
was “Grand’ther,” the father of ‘‘Dad,’’ who is 
commemorated in the above verse—the grandsire 
of my father, my own great-grandsire. My mem- 
ory cannot recall all the Revolutionary conflicts in 
which the old rifle claimed to have taken part, but 
it certainly was at Bunker Hill, Saratoga, the 
Cowpens and Yorktown. Later on, it belched 
forth death to Tecumseh’s braves at Tippecanoe, 
was in the Seminole War in Florida, and behind 
the cotton bales at New Orleans. Here its mar- 
tial services ended, and thereafter it was a squir- 
rel gun and a plantation hog-killer, until arms ofa 
more improved type came in vogue, and Grand- 
’ther’s flint-lock was given its present place of hon- 
or in the ancestral hall of the Reeds, where I have 
found it, resting as of yore, after my long years of 
wandering in the Far South-west. May it remain 
for another century, gracing the big antlers above 
our crumbling hearthstone. ROGER REED. 
Reed’s Hall, South Carolina. 





Little Harry’s Fire-King Act. 
From Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Little Harry Berman of Chicago was showing 
his playmates how to be a great magician with the 
aid of a mouthful of gasoline and a parlor match. 
That is about as far as Harry has been able to tell 
the story. Harry is 12 years old. Once he went 
to a circus, where a man greatly astonished him by 
eating fire. After that a big boy at school told 
him that the man didn’t really eat fire; that he 
just filled his mouth with gasoline and set it on fire, 

He wanted several boys to see him do his act. 
He does not remember, however, what really did 
happen after he squirted the gasoline at the match 
blaze. The other boys do not recall very much 
about it, either. They thought little Harry had 
exploded. 

“Oh, it was an awful sight,’’ said one of the 
little boys. ‘‘He was jus’ doin’ the great act 
lovely when he blewed up.’’ 

He will recover in a few days, and has promised 
never to become a great magician again. 





A SAVAGE LETTER. 


We desire to herewith extend to the great sportsman 
public our thanks for the very considerate treatment 
afforded the Savage since its introduction. In choosing 
a rifle for hunting, it is always of vital importance that 
the arm decided upon be reliable and in every way suit- 
able; so, in purchasing a new rifle different from any- 
thing ever before known, it takes the strong courage of 
conviction combined with good judgment to off-set the 
advice and warnings of timid friends to whom “the old 
reliable” is always the best, whether it be a stone axe or 
a flint-lock. To those—now numbering many thous- 
ands—who had the courage to invest in Savage rifles, 
when they were new and untried, we particularly wish to 
convey our gratitude. THE SAVAGE ARMS Co., 

Utica, N. Y. By Ailhur Savage, Manager. 
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With Dense Nitro Powders. 





Smokeless and Trap Shells 


With Nitro Powders. 








ALL GAUGES, ANY WADDING, ANY COMBINATION 
OF LOADS. SPECIAL LOADS IF DESIRED. 


UNION METALLIC CaRTRIDGE Co., 
Send for latest price list. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Other guns taken in trade. 


4a> At the Monte Carlo 1897 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 


the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. -.. phe are 
2 tock, 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. withapectal stock 


as shown in cata- 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue of fine logue, page 3. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Also fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wauivm «, Boston. 


Established 1826. 
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The Popularity What the dealer 


loses in profits you 
OF gain in QUALITY... 
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Champagne 





—which has enabled it to sup- 
plant the foreign wines in so 
many clubs, cafes and homes— 
is due to its 
UNIFORM EXCELLENCE, 
ABSOLUTE PURITY and 
MODERATE PRICE. 

It is pure, healthful and of 
proper age. 


Extra Dry. THE STANDARD 


Mead Lode Pleasant Valley . BLUE PRINT PAPER j 
Wine Co. sole Makers, = 


RHEIMS, N. Y. Of even excellence. Every inch guaranteed. 
Sold by Wine Dealers Sold by all first class dealers. 
Sample Print and Pamphlet containing price list on request 
Everywhere. J.C. MILLEN, M.D., = = DENVER, COLORADO. 
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Hazard Powder Co. 


44.48 Cedar St., HY don’t you write for the 1%-page § 
U Sportsman’s Guide (just out)? 
NEW YORK CIT Vccces Tells about. powders, black and 


smokeless; the right sizes, ee. F how 
to load; hundreds of styles of bullets, lead, 
alloyed, jacketed, a amen. mushroom, 
. . ¢ tories, jes, pen 
Branch Offices: of i all ealibres from 22 t0 45; ‘how ies 
8 1000 other things. Free 
ee ee os Se. will send stamps fo postage to 
" pen “OHIO, R ~—o.. Agt THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
x phn ath . New Haven, Conn. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. of ’ 
ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell, Agts. 


For Information EF S Qi CE G > m. 60 and 62 Wabash 
Address © 4 UL 49 ell. Ag t. @ CHICAGO.@ 




















